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Friends in Council ; a Series of Readings and Discourses | 
thereon. Book the First. London, 1847. Pickering. 
THIS is a quaint book in all its features. The style is 
modelled after that of the old essayists. The dialogues 
are suggested by Isaac Watton. The thoughts are 
those of no particular age, but the reflections of the 
moralists of all times and countries. The typography is 
an imitation, even to the form of the letters, of the old 

books treasured by bibliomaniacs. 

But beneath this affectation there is a world of good 
sense and sound thought, apparently the matured wisdom 
of one who has mingled much with the world, observed 
much, suffered much; whose opinions of men and things 
have been sobered and subdued by experience,—who has 
learned the great lesson of humanity, and now, retired | 
from the business and the strife of the crowd, looks | 
calmly upon the hurly-burly, and reads the philosophy 
to be gathered from it. The author says of himself—* I 
like to listen rather than to talk; and when anything ap- 
posite does occur to me, it is generally the day after the 
conversation has taken place.”’ 

The essays are strung together by imaginary conversa- 
tions between two former pupils of the author, who had 
come to reside in his neighbourhood. One of them, 
Milverton, is employing himself in writing a series of 
discourses, which he reads day by day to the other 
twain; and upon the theme so started a dialogue takes 
place, which certainly breaks the monotony of mere ser- 
monising, and affords opportunities for incidental re- 
marks which would have been impertinent introduced | 
into the body of the discourse. The topics thus treated 
have no novelty in themselves—they have been handled a 
thousand times before; but genius is inexhaustible, and 
by a touch can impart freshness to the stalest theme 
even to a table of contents which comprises discourses 
on ‘Truth, Conformity, Despair, Recreation, Greatness, | 
Fiction, the Art of Living with Others, Education, 
Public Improvements, and History. From a book so 
desultory in its subjects, we must be content with de- | 
sultory gleanings; and as fair samples of the kind of | 
information to be found in it, we shall take, without re-| 
gard to order, such scraps of wisdom or beauty as we 
had marked in its perusal. 


TRUTH IN BUSINESS. 


{ better. Let the other side know the defects of yours, 


| let them know how you are to be satisfied, let there be as 
| little to be found out as possible (I should say nothing), 
| and if your business be an honest one, it will be best tended 
in this way. The talking, bargaining, and delaying that 
| would thus be needless, the little that would then have to be 
done over again, the anxiety that would be put aside, would, 
even in a worldly way, be ‘‘ great gain.” It is not, perhaps, 
too much to say, that the third part of men’s lives is wasted 
by the effect, direct or indirect, of falsehoods. Still, let. us 
| not be swift to imagine that lies are never of any service. A 
recent prime minister said, that he did not know about truth 
always prevailing and the like ; but lies had been very suc- 
| cessful against his government : and this was true enough. 
Every lie has its day. There is no preternatural inefficacy 
|in it by reason of its falseness; and this is especially the 
case with those vague injurious reports which are no man’s 
lies, but all men’s carelessness. But even as regards special 
and unmistakeable falsehood, we must admit that it has its 


success. A complete being might deceive with wonderful 


| effect ; however, as nature is always against a liar, it is great 
odds in the case of ordinary mortals. 


CONFORMITY. 
It is hard to say in what department of human thought and 
endeavour conformity has triumphed most. Religion comes 
to one’s mind first; and well it may, when one thinks what 


| men have conformed to in all ages in that matter. If we pass 


to art or science, we shall see there too the wondrous slavery 
which men have endured—from puny fetters moreover, which 
one stirring thought would, as we think, have burst asunder. 
The above, however, are matters not within every one’s cog- 
nizance ; some of them are shut in by learning or the show of 
it; and plain ‘‘ practical’’ men would say, they follow where 
they have no business but to follow. But the way in which 
the human body shall be covered is not a thing for the scientific 
and the learned only : and is allowed on all hands to concern, in 
no small degree, one half, at least, of the creation. It isin such 
a simple thing as dress that each of us may form some estimate 
of the extent of conformity in the world. A wise nation, 
unsubdued by superstition, with the collected experieace of 
peaceful ages, concludes that female feet are to be clothed by 
crushing them. The still wiser nations of the west have adopted 
a swifter mode of destroying health, and creating angularity, 
by crushing the upper part of the female body. In suci 





| matters nearly all people conform. Our brother man is 


seldom so bitter against us, as when we refuse to adopt at once 
his notions of the infinite. But even religious dissent were 
less dangerous and more respectable than dissent in dress. 
If you want to see what men will do in the way of conformity, 
take a European hat for your subject of meditation. I dare 
say there are twenty-two millions of people at this minute, 
each wearing one of these hats in order to please the rest. As 
in the fine arts, and in architecture especially, so in dress, 
something is often retained that was useful when something else 
was beside it. To go to architecture for an instance, a pinnacle 
is retained, not that it is of any use where it is, but in another 
kind of building it would have been. That style of building 
as a whole, has gone out of fashion, but the pianacle has, 
somehow or other, kept its ground and must be there, no one 





| insolently going back to first principles and asking what is the 


use and object of building pinnicles. 
And this is the author’s practical conclusion— 


A reasonable watchfulness against conformity will not lead 
a man to spurn the aid of other men, still less to reject the 
accumulated mental capital of ages. It does not compel us to 


| dote upon the advantages of savage life. We would not forego 


the hard-earned gains of civil society because there is some- 
thing in most of them which tends to contract the natural 
powers, although it vastly aids them. We would not, for in- 


| stance, return to the monosyllabic utterance of barbarous men, 


because in any formed language there area thousand snares for 
the understanding. Yet we must be most watchful of them. 
And in all things, a man must beware of so conforming him- 
self, as to crush his nature and forego the purpose of his being. 
We must look to other standards than what men may say or think. 
We must not abjectly bow down before rules and usages ; but 
must refer to principles and purposes. In few words, we 


The more truth you can get into any, business, the} must think, not whom we are following, but what we are 
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doing. If not, why are we gifted with individual life at all ? 
Uniformity does not consist with the higher forms of vitality. 
Even the leaves of the same tree are said to differ, each one 
from all the rest. And can it be good for the soul of a man 
‘¢ with a biography of its own, like to no one else’s,”’ to sub- 
ject itself without thought to the opinions and ways of others ; 
not to grow into symmetry, but to be moulded down into con- 
formity ? 


There is the germ of a valuable truth in the following 

remarks on 
RECREATION. 

I have seen it quoted from Aristotle, that the end of labour 
is to gain leisure. It isa greatsaying. We have, in modern 
times, a totally wrong view of the matter. Noble work is a 
noble thing, but not all work. Most people seem to think 
that any business is in itself something grand; that to be in- 
tensely employed, for instance, about something which has no 
truth, beauty, or usefulness in it, which makes no man happier 
or wiser, is still the perfection of human endeavour, so that 
the work be intense. It is the intensity, not the nature of the 
work, that men praise. You see the extent of this feeling in 
little things. People are so ashamed of being caught for a 
moment idle, that if you come upon the most industrious ser- | 
vants or workmen whilst they are standing looking at some- | 
thing which interests them, or fairly resting, they move off in | 
a fright, as if they were proved, by a moment’s relaxation, to 
be neglectful of their work. Yet it is the result that they | 
should mainly be judged by, and to which they should appeal. | 
But amongst all classes, the working itself, incessant working, 
is the thing deified. Now what is the end and object of most | 
work? To provide for animal wants,—not a contemptible | 





Then, again, if his ideal is sopoor, that he fancies man’s wel- 
fare to consist in immediate iness—if he means to paint a 
great man, and paints only a greedy one, he is a mischievous 
writer ; and not the less so, although by lamplight and amongst 
a juvenile audience his coarse scene-painting should be thought 
very grand. He may be true to his own fancy, but he is false 
to nature. A writer, of course, cannot get beyond his own 
ideal ; but at least he should see that he works up to it; and 
if it is a poor one, he had better write histories of the utmost 
concentration of dulness, than amuse us with unjust and untrue 
imaginings. 

There is a great deal of good sense in these remarks on 

THE ART OF LIVING WITH OTHERS. 


For instance, not to interfere unreasonably with others, not 
to ridicule their tastes, not to question and re- question their 
resolves, not to indulge in perpetual comment on their pro- 
ceedings, and to delight in their having other pursuits than 
ours, are all based upon a thorough perception of the simple 
fact, that they are not we. Another rule for living happily 
with others is, to avoid having stock-subjects of disputation. 
It mostly happens, when people live much together, that they 
come to have certain set topics, around which, from frequent 
dispute, there is such a growth of angry words, mortified 
vanity, and the like, that the original subject of difference 
becomes a standing subject for quarrel, and there is a tendency 
in all minor disputes to drift down to it. Again, if people 
wish to live well together, they must not hold too much logic, 
and suppose that everything is to be settled by sufficient 
reason, Dr. Johnson saw this clearly with regard to married 
people, when he said, ‘‘ wretched would be the pair above all 
names of wretchedness, who should be doomed to adjust by 





thing by any means, but still it is not all in all with man. | reason, every morning, all the minute detail of a domestic 
Moreover, in those cases where the pressure of bread-getting | day.’’ But the application should be much more general than 
is fairly past, we do not often find men’s exertions lessened on | he made it. There is no time for such reasonings, and nothing 
that account. There enter into their minds as motives, am- | that is worth them. And when we recollect how two lawyers, 
bition, a love of hoarding, or a fear of leisure,—things which, | or two politicians, can go on contending, and that there is no 
in moderation, may be defended or even justified, but which | end of one-sided reasoning on any subject, we shall not be sure 


are not so peremptorily and upon the face of them excellent, 
that they at once dignify excessive labour. 


And further on in the same essay 


Our nation, the northern part of it especially, is given to 

believe in the sovereign efficacy of dulness. To be sure, dul- 
ness and solid vice are apt to go hand in hand. But then, | 
according to our notions, dulness is in itself so good a thing | 
—almost a religion. Now, if ever a people required to be | 
amused, it is we sad-hearted Anglo-Saxons. Heavy eaters, | 
hard thinkers, often given up to a peculiar melancholy of our | 
own, with a climate that for months together would frown away | 
mirth if it could—many of us with very gloomy thoughts about | 
our hereafter—if ever there were a people who should avoid 
increasing their dulness by all work and no play, we are that 
people. ‘‘ They took their pleasure sadly,’’ says Froissart, 
“after their fashion.’”” We need not ask of what nation | 
Froissart was speaking. Tbere is a theory which has done 
singular mischief to the cause of recreation and of general cul- 
tivation. Itis, that men cannot excel in more things than 
one; and that if they can, they had better be quiet about it. 
‘** Avoid music, do not cultivate art, be not known to excel in 
any craft but your own,”’ says many a worldly parent, thereby 
laying the foundation of a narrow, greedy character, and | 
destroying means-of happiness and of improvement which 
success, or even real excellence, in one profession only can- 
not give. This is, indeed, a sacrifice of the end of living for 
the means. 








| 
| 


We find the following bit of truthful criticism in the 
essay on | 
FICTION. 

In considering the subject of fiction, the responsibility of | 
the writers thereof is a matter worth pointing out. We see 


that such contention is the best mode for arriving at truth. 
But certainly it is not the way to arrive at good temper. If 
you would be loved asa companion, avoid unnecessary criticism 
upon those with whom you live. The number of people who 
have taken out judges’ patents for themselves is very large in 
any society. Now it would be hard for a man to live with 
another who was always criticising his actions, even if it were 
kindly and just criticism. It would be like living between the 
glasses of a microscope. But these self-elected judges, like 
their prototypes, are very apt to have the persons they judge 
brought before them in the guise of culprits. One of the most 
provoking forms of the criticism above alluded to, is that which 
may be called criticism over the shoulder. ‘‘ Had I been con- 
sulted,’ ‘‘ had you listened to me,’’ ‘‘ but you always will,’’ 
and such short scraps of sentences, may remind many of us of 
dissertations which we have suffered and inflicted, and of 
which we cannot call to mind any soothing effect. Another 
rule is, not to let familiarity swallow up all courtesy. Many 
of us have a habit of saying to those with whom we live such 
things as we say about strangers behind their backs. There is 
no place, however, where real politeness is of more value than 
where we mostly think it would be superfluous. You may say 
more truth, or rather speak out more plainly, to your asso- 
ciates, but not less courteously than you do to strangers. 
Again, we must not expect more from the society of our 
friends and companions than it can give ; and especially must 
not expect contrary things. It is somewhat arrogant to talk 
of travelling over other minds (mind being, for what we know, 
infinite) ; but still we become familiar with the upper views, 
tastes, and tempers of our associates. And itis hardly in man 
to estimate justly what is familiar to him. In travelling along 
at night, as Hazlitt says, we catch a glimpse into cheerful- 
looking rooms with light blazing in them, and we conclude, 
involuntarily, how happy the inmates must be. Yet there is 


clearly enough that historians are to be limited by facts and | Heaven and Hell in those rooms,—the same Heaven and Hell 
probabilities : but we are apt to make a large allowance for the | that we have known in others. 


fancies of writers of fiction. We must remember, however, | 


that fiction is not falsehood. 


into book-clothing, and sends them upon stilts into the world, 
he is a bad writer; if he classifies men, and attributes all vir- 
tue to one class and all vice to another, he is a false writer. | 


The essay on education contains the following ad- 


If a writer puts abstract virtues mirable advice on the 


EDUCATION OF CHILDREN. 
When we are considering the health of children, it is im. 
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perative not to omit the importance of keeping their brains | narrative so peculiarly graphic, as will be seen by the only 
fallow, as it were, for several of the first years of their exist- | extract we can afford. 

ence. The mischief perpetrated by a contrary course in the 
shape of bad health, peevish temper, and developed vanity, is 
incalculable. It would not be just to attribute this altogether | In the evening I rested myself at the theatre. Of these 
to the vanity of parents : they are influenced by a natural | there are a great many in Paris, open every day to playgoers ; 
fear lest their children should not have all the advantages of | and I generally returned home very well pleased with my 
other children. Some infant prodigy, which is a standard of| entertainment. I shall only speak of one of the smaller ones 
mischief throughout its neighbourhood, misleads them. But | here,—Les Petits Comédiens du Roi. The performers were 
parents may be assured that this early work is not by any | children of from fourteen to sixteen years of age, who acted 
means all gain, even in the way of work. I suspect it is a | in an elegant little house that stood within the Palais Royal. 
loss; and that children who begin their education late, as it | Their performances, which gave general satisfaction to a public 
would be called, will rapidly overtake those who have been in | by no means hard to please, were confined to operetti, farces, 
harness long before them. And what advantage can it be, | yaudevilles, and other similar trifles, in which the French so 
that a child knows more at six years old than his compeers, | fay surpass all other nations, Some one whispered to us, 





PARIS IN 1787. 








especially if this is to be gained by a sacrifice of health, which 
may never be regained ? There may be some excuse for this 
early book-work in the case of those children who are to live 
by manual labour. It is worth while, perhaps, to run the 
risk of some physical injury to them, having only their early 
years in which we can teach them book-knowledge. The 
chance of mischief, too, will be less, being more likely to be 
counteracted by their after life. But for a child who is to be 
at book-work for the first twenty-one years of his life, what 
folly it is to exhaust in the least the mental energy which, 
after all, is its surest implement ! 


But we have already been tempted beyond due 
bounds. We must reluctantly close the volume, re- 
commending our readers to profit by the stores of 
wholesome thought laid up in its pages. 
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Youthful Life and Pictures of Travel, being the Auto- 
biography of Madame Schopenhauer. ‘Translated from 
a German. In 2 vols. London: Longman and 

0. 

Who was MADAME ScHOPENHAUER? 

Although her name is unfamiliar to English ears, it is 


well known in Germany as that of a voluminous writer | 
on all kinds of topics, from fiction to philosophy, and | 


better still as a friend and correspondent of the many- 
friended Goerue. In the latter years of her busy life 


‘( The only thing that is remarkable here is, that one of the 
little actors does not utter a word; he plays, whilst another 
behind the curtain declaims his piece: could you discover 
which he was ?’’ I paid the closest attention, and fancied I 
had detected the voice ; when, to my great surprise, I was told 
that the boy I had singled out was a rather awkward beginner ; 
and that, in fact, not a boy or girl on the stage had uttered a 
word; that the whole piece had been recited from beginning 
to end behind the curtain, and that the entire performance of 
the actors was pantomime. The deception was perfect : when 
I was informed of it, I had the greatest difficulty in believing 
what I had been told; not a look, not a glance or a move- 
ment, too soon or too late: not even in the singing, when one 
could plainly see the tremulous motion of the throat, when 
some rather difficult collerature were poured forth by the 
singer. I could never make out the utility or purpose for 
which these poor children had been subjected to a training so 
laborious, as it must have been to themselves and to their in- 
structors ; and I could obtain no satisfactory explanation from 
any one that I asked about it. The whole mummery was dis- 





persed in the storms of the Revolution, and it was too counter 
| to the taste of the present age to be revived. * * * The 
| procession now drew nigh, and I forgot the danger to 
| which I had been exposed but a few minutes before. The 


| sweet breath of Eastern scents bespoke their approach; the 


dazzling glitter of jewels, and the richness of the embroidery, 
blinded my eyes; I saw, but I could hardly say what. I have 
no distinct impression of the whole after the lapse of so many 
years ; some single figures alone stand prominently out in my 


| recollection. And first, the king, surrounded by the grandees 
| of his kingdom: his cumbrous form and rolling gait did not 


she sought to recall the past, and had composed a con- | set him off to advantage. The expression of his by no means 


siderable portion of her autobiography, when death 
arrested her hand. 

She was born at Danzig in 1766, her family name 
being Trosin1er, and her Christian names JoHANNA 
Henrietra. She was early indoctrinated with liberal 
Opinions, then beginning to spread themselves over 
Europe, and as the first exhibition of them in action, 
she took a lively interest in the American war. She 
married a Danzig merchant at the early age of eighteen, 


and was taken by her husband on a tour through France | 











| unpleasing features, and his whole appearance, conveyed the 


| 


idea of an irresoluteness of character, such as one would not 
have expected in a king. The noble soul which animated this 
ungainly form lay concealed, and scarcely shewed its powers 
till on the scaffold it took its flight from the clay in which it 
had dwelt. The king’s two brothers, the Count of Provence 
and the Count d’ Artois, afterwards Louis X VIII. and Charles 
X. in external appearance were far before him : they were hand- 
some well-proportioned men, who knew how to display to 
advantage every favour Nature had bestowed on them. But 
their cousin, the Duke of Orléans, was a finer man than either 





and England, exploring a portion of Germany bythe om igre novel gy an hs feta hand 
tented demeanour an the Fren 1 he d mar |some and regular. Who could at that time have supposed 
diatien eal ": b cn poops, and saw the| that he would become the execration of the world, the mur- 

gathering beneath the splendours and _gaieties of | derer of his royal kinsman, the horrid Egalité, in whose bosom 
the court. On her return from her travels she brought | hell itself was even then raging; the monster who degraded 
with her the latest fashions from Paris, wherewith she ex- | himself so that the lowest scum of the populace with whom he 
cited the envy.of all the ladies, and finally led the fashion | associated hurried him with scorn from prison to prison, till 
at Danzig. She was almost a spectatress of the battle of | they brought him to the guillotine in order to be rid of him ? 
Jena, being at Weimar, within hearing of the guns, and | And now the queen, the most dazzling object of her day: she 
she witnessed the terrors of the subsequent plundering | as then in her thirty-second year ; her beauty was fully de- 
of the town. Her biography breaks off suddenly soon | veloped, and as yet she had not lost the charms of youth. She 
afterwards, so that we have but a fragment. | was tall and slightly made, but her limbs were beautifully pro- 


There is some novelty in the sketches of German | portioned ; and in her gait and Jook there was that indescrib- 
manners and modes i ee eis | able charm, combined with the dignity of character, that made 
of life at: the period of which she | her seem as if she, the daughter of an emperor, had been born 


writes, and she was a keen observer i : 
she waeis 1 d ae ¥ observer of the foreign places on purpose to rule and enchant a world that was doing her 
ited, and presents vivid pictures of their most | Shes ies 3 rite digi 
remarkable feature B ( hi s* | homage. She was fair, her complexion exquisitely transpa- 
fraqment of ne _ But we cannot think that this | rent ; her features regular, her countenance of a fine oval ; her 
pc : = = — yiography was worth the trouble of | bright blue eyes, and delicately curved Roman nose,—all, in 
h i aun, OF the cost of publishing. Her style has, | short, combined to render her one of the most exquisitely 
Owever, the pleasing simplicity which makes German | beautiful creatures that had ever been seen. She did not 
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dress in the extreme of the tasteless fashions which then pre- | 
vailed. The Parisians, who were determined to find a flaw in 
her, have positively asserted that she had red hair; this ques- | 
tion, if of importance, it would be hard to decide, as the queen 
wore the brownish a4 la marechalle powder then in general use, 
which gave a reddish tinge to all hair. 





VOYAGES AND TRAVELS. 


Narrative of a Journey round the World, during the years 
1841 and 1842. By Sir GrorGe Simpson, Governor- 
in-Chief of the Hudson’s Bay Company’s Territory in 
North America. In 2 vols. London, 1847. 

THIs is not a narrative of one journey, as its title would | 

imply, but a collection of narratives of various excursions | 

undertaken at different times. Sir GeorGE Simpson | 
crossed to America in the storm that destroyed the Presi- 
dent, in the spring of 1841, accompanied by Lord Mut- 

GRAVE and Lord CaLEpon, who were seeking a new| 

pleasure in buffalo-hunting in the wilds. The governor | 

was induced to join them in their excursions, and the 

travel and its incidents thus encountered form one divi- 

sion of the present work. 

The other part describes his homeward journey through | 
California, Kamtschatka, Siberia, and St. Petersburg. 
Such a route could not fail to supply abundant material | 
to gratify the curiosity of the reader; and Sir GeorGE is 
a cheerful traveller, whose spirits never flag, and who 
infects his readers with his own buoyancy of feeling, and 
makes them sympathise with his pleasures, toils, and 
privations, and take a sort of personal interest in himself 
and his companions. Moreover, he possesses no mean 
powers of description; many portions of his narrative 
are composed with the skill of a practised author—terse, 
eloquent, and graphic. He is evidently instigated by 
sheer love of adventure; no danger daunts him, and 
difficulty only increases his desire to conquer it. The 
season has not produced a work more attractive than 
this, and a perusal of the following specimens of its con- 
tents will be the best recommendation of it to our book- 
club-subscribers, who may place it at the top of the list 
for order in their next parcel. 

From the excursions into the wilds in pursuit of the 
yuffalo with the noble Nimrods above named, we take a 
ew of the most interesting scenes, without observing any 
order of narrative. Here is a sketch of a race peculiar to 
North America :— 


I 


THE LUMBERERS. 


The custom among these hardy fellows is for each person to | 
place his mark on his own timber, when he fells it in winter ; 
the logs are then dragged to the bank of the river over the 
snow, there remaining to be wafted by the rising of the waters 
to the nearest boom. At this common point of union, each | 
lumberer combines first his sticks into cribs and then his cribs 
into rafts—the latter being like floating hamlets, with four or 
five huts and a population of twenty or thirty men. In|} 
descending a rapid, the raft is again separated into its cribs, each | 
crib generally carrying its own proportion of the crew; and in | 
some places—at the Joachim, for instance—all fastenings are | 
untied so as to let the trees take their chance, one by one, | 
down the unmanageable surges, These lumberers may be con- 
sidered as the pioneers of that commerce which cannot fail ere | 
long to find its way up this noble river, abounding, as it does, 
in every conceivable requisite for trade and agriculture, such 
as water-power, abundance of timber, good climate, and a 
variety of soil, sandy, stony, and rich. The scenery is gene- 
rally picturesque, here rising in lofty rocks, and there clothed 
with forests to the water’s edge; and the whole, being now 
deserted by its ancient lords, is left free to the civilising influ- 
ences of the axe and plough. 


| 
| 


Familiar in name, but seldom described, and never so 
graphically as here, are 
THE ROCKY MOUNTAINS. 
About seven hours of hard work brought us to the height of 


land,—the hinge, as it were, between the eastern and the west- 
ern waters. We breakfasted on the level isthmus, which did 
not exceed fourteen paces in width, filling our kettles for this 
our lonely meal at ence from the erystal sources of the Columbi 





|and the Saskatchewan, while these feeders of two opposite 


oceans, murmuring over their beds of mossy stones as if to bid 
each other a long farewell, could hardly fail to attune our 
minds to the sublimity of the scene. But, between these kin- 
dred fountains, the common progeny of the same snow-wreaths, 
there was this remarkable difference of temperature, that the 
source of the Columbia shewed 40 degrees, while that of the 
Saskatchewan raised the mercury to 534 degrees, the thermo- 
meter meanwhile standing as high as 7] degrees in the shade. 
From the vicinity of perpetual snow, we estimated the elevation 
of the height of land to be seven or eight thousand feet above 
the level of the sea, while the surrounding peaks appeared to rise 
nearly half of that altitude over our heads. Still this pass was 
inferior in grandeur to that of the Athabasca Portage. There, 
the road, little better than a succession of glaciers, runs through 
a region of perpetual snow, where nothing that can be called 
a tree presents itself to relieve and cheer the eye. There, too, 
the relative position of the opposite waters is such as to have 
hardly a parallel on the earth’s surface ; for a small lake, ap- 


| propriately enough known as the Committee’s Punch Bowl, 


sends its tribute from one end to the Columbia, and from the 
other to the M‘Kenzie. In addition to the physical magnifi- 
cence of the scene, I here met an unexpected reminiscence of 
my own native hills in the shape of a plant, which appeared 
to me to be the very heather of the Highlands of Scotland ; 
and I might well regard the reminiscence as unexpected, inas- 
much as in all my wanderings of more than twenty years I 
had never found anything of the kind in North America, As 
I took a considerable degree of interest in the question of the 
supposed identity, I carried away two specimens, which, how- 
ever, proved, on a minute comparison, to differ from the genuine 
staple of the brown heaths of the ‘‘land o’ cakes.”” We made 
also another discovery, about which there could be no mistake, 
in a troublesome and venomous species of winged insect, which, 
in size and appearance, might have been taken for a cross 
between the bull-dog and house-fly. On resuming our march, 
we had not descended half a mile, before we felt a difference 
in the climate, a change noticed by all travellers ‘in these re- 
gions ; and the trees were also of fine growth. Whatever may 
be the reason of the sudden alteration, the same clouds have 
been known to clothe the eastern side with hail and snow, and 
to refresh the western with gentle rain. With reference, 
however, to this state of the atmosphere, the temperature of 
the water is somewhat anomalous; for, after a lapse of two or 
three days, the stream, which we followed, was subse- 
quently found to be still half a degree cooler than the 
source of the Bow River on the height of land. In the pro- 
gress of our descent, we took some interest in tracing, as it 
were, Nature’s manufacture of a river, as every rill that 
trickled down the rocks, with its thread of melted snow, con- 
tributed its mite to the main current of various names, the 
Kootonais, or the M‘Gillivray, or the Flat-bow. Even at our 
first encampment, after only half a day’s march, the flood had 
already gathered a breadth of fifty feet. Next morning, we 
forded the river twenty-three times, each attempt becoming, 
of course, more difficult than the preceding one; and we 
crossed it once more, immediately before breakfast, near its 
confluence with another stream of about equal magnitude. 
During this single march, the fifty feet of yesterday evening 
had swollen out into a hundred yards ; and the channel was so 
deep, that the packs got soaked on the backs of the horses. 
Here we made a meal of our. third porcupine, the only fresh 
meat that we could get ; for though our track bore the recent 
marks of the bear, the buffalo, the antelope, the sheep, the 
moose, the red deer, and the wolf, yet the noise of our caval- 
cade seemed to scare all these animals into the woods. 


Of the Red Indians we have numerous interesting 
traits. Here are two or three 


ANECDOTES OF THE INDIANS. 
Next day, while we were waiting the arrival of such of our 
people as were coming by land from the Kullespelm Lake, 
we employed our leisure in paying a visit to the native camp, 
crossing, for this purpose, a small stream in canoes closely 
resembling those that we had seen on the Kootonais River. 
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On our arrival, all the inmates of about twenty-five lodges—at 
least, all such as could move—rushed to shake hands with us. 
The tents were of every conceivable shape, some oblong, 
others round, and so on, while the clumsy framework was 
covered with mats, or bark, or boughs, or skins, or any thing 
else that had come in the way. The interior, to say nothing 
of swarms of vermin, contained an heterogeneous collection 
of mats, skins, guns, pots, pans, baskets, kammas, berries, 
children, dogs, ashes, filth, and rubbish; and round the sides 
were arranged thé beds of mats, generally raised a little from 


the ground. Though the men were doing little or nothing, | 
yet the women were all busily employed in preparing kammas | 
and berries, including hips and haws, into cakes against the | 


winter. The kammas, which deserves a more particular de- 


scription, is very like the onion, excepting that it has little or | 


no taste. It grows on swampy ground ; and when the plant, 


which bears a blue flower, has produced its seed, the root is | 


dug up by the women by means of a stick about two feet long 
with a handle across the head of it, and thrown into baskets 
slung on their backs. As the article is very abundant, each 
of the poor creatures generally collects about a peck a day. 
When taken home, the kammas is placed over a gentle fire in 
the open air, fermenting, after about two days and nights, into 


a black substance, which has something of the flavour of | 


liquorice. After being pounded in a trough, this stuff is 


formed into cakes, which, when thoroughly baked, are stowed | 


away in baskets for the winter. After all this preparation the 


kammas is but a poor and nauseous food. These people, | 
however, were likely soon to have something better as a result | 
of their contact with civilisation. In one of their lodges we | 
were surprised to find several baskets of potatoes; and, in | 


answer to our inquiries on the subject, we were shewn two 


patches of ground where they had been produced, the seed | 


and implements having been supplied from Fort Colvile. 
Some three or four years ago a party of Saulteaux, being 


much pressed by hunger, were anxious to cross from the mzin- | 


land to one of their fishing stations, an island about twenty 
miles distant ; but it was nearly as dangerous to go as to re- 
main, for the spring had just reached that eritic Ip yint when 
there was neither open water nor trustworthy ice. A council 
being held to weigh the respective chances of drowning and 


starving, all the speakers opposed the contemplated move, till 


an old man of considerable influence thus spoke :—‘‘ You 


know, my friends, that the Great Spirit gave one of our squaws | 


a child yesterday. Now, he casinot have sent it into the world 
to take it away again directly ; and I would therefore recom- 
mend our carrying the child with us, and keeping close to it, 
as the assurance of our own safety.’”’ In full reliance on this 
reasoning, nearly the whole band immediately committed 
themselves to the treacherous ice; and they all perished mise- 
rably, to the number of eight-and-twenty. 

The Pend’ d’Oreilles are generally called the Flat-heads, the 


two clans, in fact, being united. They do not muster in all 


more than a hundred and fifty families. Like their neigh- 
bours the Kootonais, they are noted for the bravery with which 
they defend themselves, and also for their attachment to the 
whites. Still, the two races are entirely distinct, their lan- 


guages being fundamentally different. The variety of tongues 


on the west side of the mountains is almost infinite, so that 
scarcely any two tribes understand each other perfectly. They 
have all, however, the common character of being very guttu- 
ral; and, in fact, the sentences often appear to be mere jum- 


bles of grunts and croaks, such as no alphabet could express in | 


writing. 
N ne 
Many many summers ago, a large party of Assiniboines, 


pouncing on a small band of Crees, in the neighbourhood of | 
» nearly destroyed them. Among the victors was the | 
of one of the vanquished, who, in a previous foray, | 
d off by her present husband from her ancient | 


this knoll 
former wife 
had been carrie 


ae . hether it was that her new friend was 
Seen'e-vme eka c - or that she was conscious of having 
pared hich ah ice in the elopement, the lady, rushing 
life of her Sto b 1e fight, directed every effort against the 

her first lover. In spite, however, of the faithless 
amazon's special attentions, the Wolverine, for such was his 
name, effected his escape from the field of carnage, while the 
conquerors were gloating over the scalps of his brethren in 
arms. Creeping stealthily along for the whole day, under 
cover of the wdods, he concealed himself at nightfall in a hole 


on the top of the rising ground in question. But, though he 
had thus eluded the vigilance of his national enemies, there was 
one who, under the influence of personal hatred, had never 
lost sight or scent of his trail; and no sooner had he sunk, 
exhausted by hunger and fatigue, into a sound sleep, than the 
unswerving and untiring bloodhound sent an arrow into his 
brain, with a triumphant yell. Before the morning dawned, 
the virago proudly presented to her Assiniboine husband the 
bleeding scalp of his unfortunate rival; and the scene of her 
desperate exploit was thenceforward known as the Butte a 





the story, the Indians assert that the ghost of the murderess 
and her victim are often to be seen, from a considerable dis- 
tance, struggling together on the very summit of the height. 

About twenty years ago, a large encampment of Gros Ven- 
trees and Blackfeet had been formed in this neighbourhood 
for the purpose of hunting during the summer. Growing 
| tired, however, of so peaceable and ignoble an occupation, the 
| younger warriors or the allied tribes determined to make an 
incursion into the territories of the Assiniboines. Having 
gone through all the requisite enchantments, they left behind 
| them only the old men, with the women and children. After 
la successful campaign, they turned their steps homeward in 
| triumph, loaded with scalps and other spoils; and on reach- 
| ing the top of the ridge that overlooked the camp of the infirm 
land defenceless of their band, they notified their approach in 
the proudly-swelling tones of their song of victory. Every 
lodge, however, was as still and silent as the grave; and at 
length, singing more loudly, as they advanced, in order to 
conceal their emotions, they found the full tale of the mangled 
corpses of their parents and sisters, of their wives and chil- 
|dren. Ina word, the Assiniboines had been there to take 
| their revenge. Such is the true picture of savage warfare, and 
| perhaps too often of civilised warfare also—calamity to both 
| sides, and advantage to neither. On beholding the dismal 
scene, the bereaved conquerors cast away their spoils, arms, 
and clothes ; and then, putting on robes of leather and smear- 
ing their heads with mud, they betook themselves to the hills 
for three days and nights, to howl, and mourn, and cut their 
flesh. This mode of expressing grief bears a very close resem- 
blance to the corresponding custom among the Jews in almost 
every particular. 

We met many natives who had never seen a European be- 
fore. These unsophisticated savages had their curiosity more 
strongly excited by a negro of the name of Pierre Bungo. 
This man they inspected in every possible way, twisting him 
about and pulling his hair, which was so different from their 
own flowing locks; and at length they came to the conclusion 
that Pierre Bungo was the oddest specimen of a white man 
they hadever seen. These negroes, of whom there were for- 
merly several in the Company’s service, were universal favourites 

| with the fair sex of the red race. 


The Hudson’s Bay Company’s servants are described 
by Sir GeorGe as men of extraordinary daring, and he 
gives several instances ; one which occurred in the Sos- 
| kertchaweor district is worth extracting. 

BRAVERY. 

| Small as this census is for a territory at least as large as 
| England, the force of the Company’s servants is infinitely 
smaller. But, in any case of inevitable collision, our people 
never recede from their purpose. To give an instance: a 
band of Assiniboines had carried off twenty-four horses from 
| Edmonton; and being pursued, they were overtaken at the 
small river, Boutbiere, One of the keepers of the animals, a 
very courageous man, name Francois Lucie, plungé d into the 
stream, grappling in the midst with a tall savage; and, in 
spite of his inferiority of strength, he kept so close that his 
enemy could not draw his bow. Still, however, the Indian 
| continued to strike his assailant on the head with the weapon 
|in question, and thereby knocked him off his horse into the 
j water. Springing immediately to his feet, Lucie was about 
lto smite the Assiniboine with his dagger, when the savage 
arrested his arm by seizing a whip which was hanging to his 
| Wrist by a loop, and then turning round the handle with a 


scornful laugh, he drew the string so tight as to render the 


1 


poor man’s hand nearly powerless. Frangois c yntinued, how- 
pore to saw away at the fellow’s fingers with his dagger till 
| he had nearly cut them off; and when, at length, the Assini- 


Carcajar, or the Wolverine Knoll. In proof of the truth of 
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boine, of necessity, relaxed his grasp, Francois, with the 
quickness of thought, sheathed the deadly weapon in his 
heart. 


This is his description of 
THE BUFFALO. 


The buffalo is larger than the domestic cattle, excepting that 
its legs are shorter. Its large head, about a third part of its 
entire length, gives it a very uncouth appearance, while its 
shaggy beard and mane resemble the lion’s, though on a larger 
scale; and, when running fast, it tosses its rugged frontispiece 
at every step. But, notwithstanding its terrific looks, it is 
really a timid creature, excepting that, when urged by despair 
to do justice to its physical powers, it becomes a fearful an- 
tagonist. Several parties, of about six or eight men each, 
having been formed for the occasion, each division approached 
its own chosen quarry cautiously, till within a few hundred 
feet of the devoted band, when it rushed at full gallop on its prey. 
Taking the alarm, the animals immediately started off at a 
canter in single file, an old bull usually taking the lead. 
When alongside, as they soon were, the hunters fired, loading 
and discharging again and again, always with fatal effect, with- 
out slackening their pace. The dexterity with which the ex- 
perienced sportsman can manage his gun is quite wonderful. 
While his steed is constantly galloping, he primes his lock, 
pours out the proper quantity of powder, first into his left 
hand and then into the muzzle, drops a ball upon the charge 
without wadding, having merely wetted it in his mouth, and 
then knocks down the fattest cow within his reach,—all in less 
than half a minute. The morning’s chase resulted in about 
fifty killed; but so abundant were provisions at this moment, 
that, after taking the tongues, we left the carcases to the mercy 
of the wolves. The affair, however, is very different when the 
professional hunters go in hundreds to the plains to make as 
much as they can of the buffalo. When they meet the herd, 
which often makes the whole scene almost black with its num- 
bers, they rush forward, pell-mell, firing and loading as 


already mentioned ; and, while the bullets fly, amid clouds of | 


smoke and dust, the infuriated and bewildered brutes run in 
every direction with their tormentors still by their sides. 
reason of the closeness of the conflict, serious accidents from 
shots are comparatively rare; and nearly all the casualties are 
the result of falls, which few riders have leisure either to pre- 
vent or to soften. When the buffaloes are dispersed, or the 
horses exhausted, or the hunters satisfied, then every man 


proceeds to recognise his own carcases, having marked one | 
with his cap, another with his coat, a third with his belt, a | 


fourth with his fire-bag, and so forth; and then come into 
play the science and art of curing what has been killed. 
Sometimes dried meat is preferred, the bones being taken out, 
and the flesh hung up in the sun; but, if pemmican be the 
order of the day, the lean, after being dried, is pounded into 
dust, which being put into a bag made of the hide, is enriched 
with nearly an equal weight of melted fat. The buffaloes are 
incredibly numerous. In the year 1829, for instance, I saw 
as many as ten thousand of their putrid carcases lying mixed 


in a single ford of the Saskatchewan, and contaminating the | 


air for many miles round. They make yearly migrations from 
one part of the country to another, reversing, in this respect, 
the ordinary course of birds of passage. During the winter, 
they go north in order to obtain the shelter of the woods 
against the severity of the weather; while, on the approach of 
summer, they proceed to the open plains of the south with the 
view of eluding the attacks of the mosquitoes. At this time 
of the year they had deserted the country through which we 
had been travelling of late; and the wolves, thus deprived of 
their staple food, were so wretchedly thin, that we could have 
easily counted their ribs with the eye alone. 


At Okanagan we find the following occurrence, further | 


illustrative of the people with whom our countrymen 
have to deal. 


At Okanagan we were concerned to learn that the Indians 
of the interior, as far back as new Caledonia, principally the 
Schoushwaps, were in a state of considerable excitement. The 
cause was as follows:—In the month of February last, a chief 
of the name of Kootlepat visited Mr. Black, the gentleman in 
harge of Thompson’s River, at his post at Kamloops, when a 
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| turning to his camp, at a place called the Pavilion, Kootlepat 
sickened and died, enjoining his people with his last breath 
to keep on good terms with the whites. Whether or not the 
chief’s dying injunction was interpreted into an insinuation that 
he had perished in consequence of having quarrelled with his 
white brother, the Indians came to the conclusion that Koo- 
tlepat’s death had been caused by Mr. Black’s magic or medi- 
cine. In pursuance of this idea, the widow of the deceased 
worked upon the feelings of her nephew, till he undertook to 
revenge her husband’s untimely fate. The avenger of blood 
forthwith set out for Kamloops; and, when he arrived, both 
cold and hungry, he was, by the orders of his destined victim, 
placed before a good fire and supplied with food. During 
the whole day, Mr. Black, who was a hard student, re- 
| mained writing in his own apartment; but, having gone out 
| towards evening, he was returning through the room where his 
guest was sitting, and had just reached the door of his cham- 
| ber, when he fell down dead, with the contents of the savage’s 
| gun in his back. In the appalling confusion that ensued, the 
| murderer was allowed to escape from the fort, betaking himself 
| immediately to the mountains. He was chased from place to 
| place like a wild beast, being obliged to abandon first his 
| horses, and lastly his wife and family ; but it was not until after 
| eight months of vigilant pursuit, that he was finally hunted 
down on the banks of Fraser’s River by some of his own 
people. As a proof of his comparative estimate of civilisa- 
tion and barbarism, this miserable being, with the blood of 
Mr. Black on his conscience, earnestly begged to be delivered 
|up to the whites, and on being refused this last boon, he 
leaped into the stream, swimming away for his life, till he was 
| dispatched, just like a sea-otter, by arrow after arrow. It 
| was in consequence of this event that the excitement, of which 
| we heard at Okanagan, had gained a footing among the friends 
of Kootlepat and his nephew, who had now to place two 
| deaths at the white man’s door. 





Now for an anecdote of the 


BRAVERY OF AN INDIAN WOMAN. 


One of the Crees, whom we saw at Gull Lake, had been 
| tracked into the valley, along with his wife and family by five 
youths of a hostile tribe. On perceiving the odds that were 
against him, the man gave himself up for lost, observing to 
the woman that, as they could die but once, they had better 
make up their minds to submit to their present fate without 
resistance. The wife, however, replied that, as they had but 
one life to lose, they were the more decidedly bound to defend 
it to the last, even under the most desperate circumstances ; 
adding that, as they were young, and by no means pitiful, 
they had an additional motive for preventing their hearts from 
becoming small. Then, suiting the action to the word, the 
| heroine brought the foremost warrior to the earth with a 
| bullet, while the husband, animated by a mixture of shame 
| and hope, disposed of two more of the enemy with his arrows. 
| The fourth, who had by this time come to pretty close quar- 
| ters, was ready to take vengeance on the courageous woman, 
| with uplifted tomahawk, when he stumbled and fell; and in 
the twinkling of an eye, the dagger of his intended victim was 
buried in his heart. Dismayec at the death of his four com- 
panions, the sole survivor of the assailing party saved himself 
| by flight, after wounding his rvale opponent by a ball in the 
arm. 


With a spirited description of life in the wilds, as en- 
countered by our buffalo-hunting nobles, and which, in 
spite of its inconveniences and perils, has an excitement 
that may tempt others to follow their example, we con- 
clude for the present. 


BRITISH BUFFALO HUNTERS, 
To begin with the most important part of our proceedings, 
| the business of encamping for our brief night, we selected, 
about sunset, some dry and tolerably clear spot; and, imme- 
diately on landing, the sound of the axe would be ringing 
through the woods, as the men were felling whole trees for 
our fires, and preparing, if necessary, a space for our tents. 
In less than ten minutes our three lodges would be pitched, 
each with such a blaze in front as virtually imparted a new 
sense of enjoyment to all the young campaigners, while through 


Immediately on re- | the crackling flames were to be seen the requisite number of 
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pots and kettles for our supper. Our beds were next laid, 
consisting of an oil-cloth spread on the bare earth, with three 
blankets and a pillow, and, when occasion demanded, with 
cloaks and great coats at discretion; and, whether the wind 
howled or the rain poured, our pavilions of canyas formed a 
safe barrier against the weather. While part of our crews, 
comprising all the landsmen, were doing duty as stokers, and 
cooks, and architects and chambermaids, the more experienced 
voyageurs, after unloading the canoes, had drawn them on the 
beech with their bottoms upwards, to inspect, and, if needful, 
to renovate the stitching and the gumming; and, as the little 
vessels were made to incline on one side to windward, each 
with a roaring fire to leeward, the crews, every man in his 
own single blanket, managed to set wind and rain and cold at 
defiance, almost as effectually as ourselves. Weather permit 
ting, our slunbers would be broken about one in the morning 
by the cry of ‘‘ Léve, léve, léve!’’ In five minutes, woe to 
the inmates that were slow in dressing ; the tents were tum- 
bling about our ears; and, within half an hour, the camp 
would be raised, the canoes laden, and the paddles keeping 
time to some merry old song. About eight o'clock, a con- 
venient place would be selected for breakfast, about three 
quarters of an hour being allotted for the multifarious opera- 
tions of unpacking and repacking the equipage, laying and re- 
moving the cloth, boiling and frying, eating and drinking; 
and, while the preliminaries were arranging, the hardier 
among us would wash and shave, each person carrying soap 
and towel in his packet, and finding a mirror in the same 
sandy or rocky basin that held the water. About two in the 
afternoon we usually put ashore for dinner; and, as this meal 
needed no fire, or at least got none, it was not allowed to oc- 
cupy more than twenty minutes or half an hour. Such was 
the routine of our journey, the day, generally speaking, being 
divided into six hours of rest and eighteen of labour. This 
almost incredible toil the voyageurs bore without a murmur, 
and generally with such an hilarity of spirit as few other men 
could sustain for a single forenoon. 





POETRY AND THE DRAMA. 
The Niebelungen Treasure ; a Tragedy, in five acts. By 
Ernest Raupacn. Translated from the German, | 
with Introductory Remarks. London, 1847: Wil-| 
liams and Norgate. 

THE Niebelungen Lied or Lay is the most ancient of 
the Teutonic romances which has been preserved to us, 
holding in German literature the position of Homer in 
that of Greece, its age being supposed by the critics to 
be at least eight hundred years. It has been held in 
great esteem in its native land for the pictures it pre- 
sents of an age rude and fierce, before civilisation had | 
even dawned. Its author is not known; but being | 
divided into two parts, and the second having great 
differences in structure, in character, and in composition, 
from the first, the better opinion is that it is the work of | 
two hands, at two periods of time. It was written—or 
rather composed, for at first it was preserved by tradi- 
tion—in an ancient Teutonic dialect, and only three manu- | 
script copies are known to be in existence. It was first | 
printed in a complete form by Dr. Miiller, towards the 
close of the last century. It at once attracted much 
attention, and many editions have followed. 

It is not precisely ascertained who were the Niebe- 
lungen. All we know of them is found in Hagen’s 
relation to Giinther of Siegfried’s adventure with them, 
and that is as follows :— 


There was a mighty king called Niebelung, who had amassed 
vast treasures, and hoarded them in the caverns of a hollow 
rock. At his death, his sons, Schildung and Niebelung, | 
quarrelled about the distribution of the treasure, and Sieg- | 
fried chancing to pass that way on some adventure, agreed, at | 
their united request, to become arbiter betwixt them, and | 
received in return their father’s sword Balmung. Unfor- | 
tunately, however, he failed in satisfying the contending par- 
ties. A quarrel arose, the brethren attacked Siegfried; but} 
with the sword just presented to him, he slew not only the! 


giants themselves, but likewise twelve of their giants, and eight 
hundred of their men! A tolerable number for one indi- 
vidual! Albrich, the dwarf, would fain have 
revenged his master, |! yn subdued him too, and 
acquired possession of the ‘‘ Tarn cap,’’ by means of which 
he obtained superhur and the 
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The drama, of which this volume is a translation, is a 
modern production, suggested by and founded upon the 
famous “ Lay. It has obtained very wide and de- 
served celebrity in Germany, \is version of it can- 
not but be a ble 1 England. It is 
executed with great spir d so freely that, bat for the 
title-pa might be supposed to have been originally 
written in English. A passages will exhibit the 
poetry and energy of the 1 the skill of his 
translator. 
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Siegfried alone, putti ie cap on his head. 
Sieg.—Come, wondrous cap! thou golden magic, come! 

Oh, thou that bid’st me from all hum 

For the first time I’ll test thy wondrous power— 

To many an evil purpose might one turn thee— 

In many a maiden’s chamber, many a cave 

Of treasure steal by night, by aid of thee ; 

Through thee, how lightly might one penetrate 

The deep recesses of the human heart— 

Read all its hopes, its wishes, and its fears, 

Its secret musing and its waking dreams! 

And these disclosing, break full many a tie 

Of ancient friendship, guileless confidence, 

And change the friend to foe, and love to hate! 

But of my service shalt thou never sbame thee. 

What is my purpose now To aid a friend, 

And tame a haughty maid who will not love ? 

Out on the foolish one! Why, what avails 

A woman upon earth who will not love ? 

Hence with the noxious weed! oh, how unlike 

My fair and gentle Chriemhild! as a flower 

Unfolds its varied beauties to the sun, 

E’en so did she unfold her heart to me. 

When [ had saved her from the dragon’s power, 

And now, perchance, she stands on the Altan, 

And gazes sadly on the lowering sky, 

And thinks—beneath these clouds he wanders now, 

And yonder little bird may fly to him 

Ob, happy bird! then anxiously inquires 

Whence the wind blows, and if ’twill speed him well- 

And rather far would hear a lion roar 

Than the shrill boding scream of the curlew— 

Oh! ’tis a price] id! 

Now, by degree 

Lest I should cl 
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in eyes, 
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Siegfried haying forced Chriemhilda from the power 
of the dragon, declares his love and wins her promise. 
How exquisitely does the scene portray manly daring 
and maiden modesty ! 
Sieg.—So then I came just at the proper time. 
Chriem.—Oh ! like the angel, who with ceaseless prayers 
And burning tears I had implored from heaven. 
I now am free, I now am free « 
I have descended from the barren r 
To this delicious world, where lovely flowers, 
In all their varied hues, enchant the eye ; 
Where lofty trees extend their pleasant shade, 
And where the little warblers of the grove, 
Morning and evening, raise their tuneful notes 
In grateful praise to Him who made us all. 
Yes! I shall see my childhood’s home once more, 
Again behold all who return’d my love 
With equal warmth and fondness, ay—and all 
Which, though they cannot give me love for love, 


nee more. 
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Habit and memory have rendered dear. 
IT shall behold my own blue Rhine once more. 
In autumn I shall gather golden fruit 
As I was wont: and when the balmy spring 
Breathes fragrant beauty o’er a joyous world, 
Shall roam amid the meadows with my maids 
And cull sweet flowers, and hear the cuckoo’s song. 
Delightful thought ! oh, I could weep for joy ! 
And all this happiness I owe to thee! 
How can I prove my deepfelt gratitude ! 
Oh, I could kneel before thee in the dust, 
And clasp thy knees in thankful ecstasy ! 
Sieg.—How have my knees deserv’d the tribute? No, 
If in this wise thou’lt prove thy gratitude, 
we that sweet embrace ? 
Chriem. A bold demand. 
Sieg.—Well then, let me embrace thee, lovely one : 
Chriem.— None but my brother may. 


Sieg. What, not thy husband? 
Chriem.—They tell me that he may. 
Sieg. Then hear, sweet maid. 


My eye was not more rapid than my heart. 

This lov’d thee, e’en so soon as that beheld thee ! 
An thou wilt be my wife, I'll be thy lord : 

Like thee I am of royal lineage. 


Chriem. How 
Canst thou address a maiden thus? 
Sieg. And why ? 


Spoke I of steeds, or battle, spear, or shield, 
Well might’st thou say—is talk like this beseeming ° 
But sweet to speak of marriage to a maid! 
Chriem.—I may not wed. 
Sieg. Why then art thou so fair ? 
Chriem.—If I am really fair, so 1’ll remain. 
Man’s love is mildew to the flowers of beauty. 


Sieg.—For whom then art thou fair ? for sunand moon, 


For beast and bird, or only for thy maids ? 

No, ’tis for man thy loveliness was given, 

And therefore must thou wed. 
Chriem. [ dare not wed. 
Sieg.—Who has forbidden thee ? 
Chriem. A dream has warned me! 


Sieg.—A dream, fair maiden, how ? what kind of dream ? 


Chriem.—Methought that I had rear’d a noble falcon, 
Strong, beautiful, and white as driven snow, 
I lov’d it tenderly, and morn and eve, 
Kiss’d it, and fed it with delicious feod : 
Then I beheld two eagles, black as night, 
And they allur’d my favorite from my lap ; 
I saw them slay him, struggling in the air, 
And I was cover’d with his bleeding plumes— 
Trembling, I asked my mother, lady Ulta, 
The meaning of this dream, and she replied, 
The noble falcon is a gallant warrior, 
Who'll love thee well, and woo thee as his bride, 
But if thou wed’st him, woe betide the hour, 
For deep and bitter grief he’ll bring on thee 
Through his untimely and disastrous doom. 
Steg.—Ay, she spoke very truly, and of me, 
To me, too, ’twas predicted I should die 
In early youth, but not till I had shone 
Victor in many a stern but glorious strife, 
Which minstrels still shall sing in future days. 
See, this agrees exactly with thy dream— 
I am thy noble falcon, lovely maid, 
And e’en as thou did’st kiss me in thy dream, 
So shalt thou kiss me in reality. . 
Chriem.—And were I sure thou wert my noble falcon, 
And though I fain would take thee to my heart, 
How should I knowingly prepare myself, 
The bitter grief to mourn thy early doom ? 


Sieg.—Nay, beauteous Chriemhild, wherefore let the future 


Perplex or grieve thee? Let us gladly seize 
Whatever joys the present hour may bring! 
My father 's very old, what boots it him ? 

He can no longer fight, no longer love. 

Think ! if we love each other but one year, 
*Tis many thousand hours, and how oft, 
Sweet, can I kiss thee during all those hours ? 
Then only tell me if I please thee, love, 

But half so well as thou, sweet, pleasest me. 


Chriem.— However well a warrior may please 
A maid, her lips dare not confess it. 
Steg. No? 
rhen only tell me, wilt thou be my wife ? 
Chriem.—I cannot tell thee, thou must ask my brother. 
Sieg.—How? shall another render me the thanks 


Thou Owest me? 


Chriem. I'll gladly pay the debt, 

If thy demand be not too high, my lord. 
Sieg.—I ask a word. 
Chriem. A word I may not speak ; 

But I may tell thee this, that when I saw thee 

Engaged in fearful strife in my behalf, 

I swore a vow uato the holy Virgin 

To serve thee as thy maid, if thou wert victor. 

Thou now art victor. 
Sieg. Ay, and thou my maid. 
Chriem.—And ready to obey her lord’s behest. 
Sieg.—And what, then, if I said, come close to me? 
Chriem.—Why, truly then, the handmaid must obey. 
Sieg.—W hat if I further said, embrace me—hey ? 
Chriem.—The handmaid must obey her lord’s command, 

E’en though the blush of shame suffuse her cheeks, 

With glowing crimson.— [Tries to kiss him, but draws back. 

Noble lord, J cannot, 

Here to receive were easier than to give. 

Sieg.—(kissing her.) Ha, maiden! wondrous sweet; oh, 
not my maid, 

My sovereign queen, my mistress shalt thou be— 

My brightest treasure, and my richest gem, 

I’ll guard thee like the apple of mine eye, 

And deck thy form with jewels, ’till the sun 

Himself shall hold thee for a fairer sister ! 

On! dearest, on! I’ll lead thee back to Worms, 

And claim thee from thy brother as my bride— 

If he consent, say, wilt thou be my wife? 
Chriem.—Thy gallant arm has won me as thine own. 


This is one of the most acceptable additions to the 
library. of continental literature which has appeared of 
late. 





POLITICS AND POLITICAL ECONOMY. 
The Financial and Commercial Crisis Considered. By 
Lorp ASHBURTON. 
| PRocEEDING from so high an authority on such a 
| subject, this pamphlet will be read with respect, which 
i will be increased by its very temperate tone. As the 
entire argument is one rather for the select few than the 
general public, we will not attempt to analyse it, but 
will content ourselves with extracting, as specimens, a 
few of the passages which have an interest in themselves 

for all readers. ‘Take first his really graphic sketch of 


THE PANIC OF 1825. 


The withdrawing of the metals from the Bank is, it is said, 
always to be met bya forced reduction of bank-notes. On 
this subject we have an example within our recollection so 
instructive and so conclusive that all reasoning and theory 
would be superfluous. The withdrawing of the metals from 
the coffers of the Bank will be determined by one of two 
causes :—1, Either by a panic and distrust, commercial or 
political, within the country; or, 2. A demand to send 
them abroad, in consequence of an unfavourable state of the 
foreign exchanges. In 1825, the drain was entirely of the 
former description. The exchanges were favourable ; there 
was no demand upon us from abroad; but the Bank was ex- 
posed, not to a partial drain, but to being completely ex- 
hausted and run dry ;—and as I was on that occasion called 
in to counsel with the late Lord Liverpool, Mr. Huskisson, 
and the Governor of the Bank, the symptoms and their treat- 
ment are very distinctly in my recollection. The case was 
| this: Adventures of the most wild and hazardous description, 
| assisted, though it can hardly be said that they were created, 
by facilities given by the Bank, were followed by an entire 
prostration of the credit of all parties, with the single excep- 
tion of the Bank of England. Private bankers, in town and 
country, fell in numbers ; and the panic naturally consequent 
on such a state of things produced a rush upon the most solid 
and wealthy establishments by all who had claims upon them, 
either by holding their notes, or as depositors; and it is wor- 
thy of remark that the claims of the depositors were always 
the most formidable. They called for their hundreds, while 
the holders of notes, though more numerous, came for single 
pounds. This sudden alarm, stopping in the first instance all 
circulation of credit, obliged every country banker to draw 
from London all the sovereigns out of the Bank ; and the ex- 
tent of their demand will be best explained by the statement 
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of one of the most wealthy and respectable of those bankers|taken four or five millions off their hands. The want of 
to me, that he could not sleep till he had gold in his house for | food then occurred, and, combined with the increased price of 
every note he had out. It may well be supposed that this | cotton, overbalanced the amount of our exports, and required 
was not accomplished without great sacrifices ; but to a banker | a part payment in bullion. The natural question, then, to be 
no price is too dear for the maintenance of the purest credit, | asked was, to what extent this was likely to go. The conti- 
and even at this moment the public will never know the indi- | nental exchanges afforded no ground for alarm ; Russia at first 
vidual losses occasioned by the present pressure ; these are| took some gold from us, which soon ceased; but the chief 
secrets which few are able to make public with impunity. demand was for America—a country with which we have 

The gold of the Bank was drained to within a very few | always an extensive reciprocal trade. It might fairly be pre- 
thousand pounds ; for although the public returns shewed a| sumed that four or five millions would satisfy this demand, 
result rather less scandalous, a certain Saturday night closed | which would reduce the treasure of the Bank from fifteen to 
with nothing worth mentioning remaining. The application | ten millions. This, which might have been the practical esti- 
made to Lord Liverpool was for an order in council to do that | mate of practical men, turns out to be the truth; and the 
which necessity seemed about to accomplish—the suspension | Bank, with its ten millions left in its coffers, need have dis- 
of cash payments ; and this gave rise to the conference I have | turbed no interests, or disturbed them slightly. But the direc- 
mentioned between Lord Liverpool, Mr. Huskisson, the Go- | tors had no power to exercise any opinion ; the rigid parlia- 
vernor of the Bank, and myself. We recognised at once the| mentary machine was to think and act for them, the whole 
following facts in this case; for, as has been already observed, | country was disordered ; and it would be difficult to form any 
the position of things in cases of alarm and pressure are seldom | estimate of the immense losses both of the Exchequer and of 
or never exactly similar. The credit of the Bank for all do- | individuals which ensued. 
mestic purposes was perfect. There was no man in the country I beg not to be understood as wishing to maintain that the 
who was not ready to take its paper as a means of circulation, | efflux of specie, or the adverse state of the foreign exchanges, 
and to give even his gold for it, the moment he was assured | are in no cases to be considered by the Bank; I hold these 
that his neighbour would take it from him again. The gold | symptoms, on the contrary, to be essential elements in guiding 
was not wanted to send abroad ; the state of the foreign ex- | its conduct; but that they must be considered with all sur- 
changes forbade it; there was, therefore, no fear of deprecia-| rounding and connecting circumstances by men of business 
tion of paper. The necessity and pressure were purely do- | and experience, capable of giving to them all a corresponding 
mestic: what was wanted was something which everybody was weight and importance in their deliberation, and not be im- 
disposed to trust as a substitute for what everybody distrusted ; | posed upon them drily and arithmetically—nay, mechanically, 
and the paper of the Bank of England answered, in such a | by Act of Parliament. This is a question between limitation 
state of things, the purpose as well as gold—it may be said to | by rule or by discretion, and the limitation by rule suits only 
have done so even better, as being more transmissible, and | a state of things as invariable as the rule itself. It would be 
reaching more readily and rapidly the points where it was | foolish and even mischievous to inculcate indifference to or 
wanted. In this state of things the remedy for the difficulty | speak lightly of any suspension, even for an hour, of the cash 
was obvious, and unanimously agreed to by us. Although the | payments of a great bank. It would be, to say the least of it, 
Bank had no specie left, a large additional issue of notes was | q great public scandal, to be guarded against by every pru- 
made, and about 1,500,000/. of those of 1/, which were acci- | dential measure; absolute security against such a catastrophe 
dentally found to be in existence, were circulated; the relief | js hardly attainable in the case of a bank of issue. The Act 
was immediate, the country received a circulating currency in | of 1844 certainly does not give it; for the whole treasure left 
which everybody had entire confidence, and the useless gold | by that Act at the disposal of the Bank might have been 
was returned to the Bank. The notes by this proceeding were | drawn out in five minutes by the private depositors ; and it is 
increased from 19,748,000/.in December 1825, to 24,479,000/. | worthy of remark that with us, under the former uncontrolled 
in March 1826; and having served to relieve the pressure, | management of twenty-four directors, such a disgrace has 
they gradually subsided, before the end of that year, to their | never happened, excepting in 1797, when the suspension was 
ordinary amount again of 10,951,000/. while the bullion in the | forced upon the Bank by the large foreign payments of the 
Bank was successively increased by this increase of paper, in | minister ; and these operations were reluctantly consented to 
opposition to the theory of 1844, which presume from such| by the directors, from a belief that the safety of the country 
Cause a necessary diminution. from a foreign enemy depended on them. 

It is hardly necessary that I should guard myself from being | ae ‘ 
supposed to maintain that an increased issue of paper isan| His opinion of the Bank parlour and the currency, is 
invariable remedy against a drain of specie; but what I do| expressed in a few sentences that deserve to be quoted, 
maintain is, that it was the fit remedy for that particular case, | if only as specimens of caution in Jarguage. 
and that it was undeniably proved to be so by the result, while 
a contrary treatment might have suited a drain caused by 
adverse exchanges. But the Act of 1844 says that all cases | It cannot, I fear, be said that no extent of calamity could 
of drain shall be treated in the same manner ; that there shall | endanger a momentary disturbance of the cash payments of 
be no discretion or judgment allowed as to causes; and my | the Bank; but it must be of a very extraordinary character, 
reason for dwelling so long on the case of 1825-26 is to sub-| and such as it would be vain to attempt to guard against. 
stitute for speculative reasoning a clear proof that the Act of And with reference to this view of the subject, I will con- 
1844 not only would not have suited that case, but would have clude with a few observations on the subject of a proposal 
aggravated all the difficulties ; that it, consequently, is not of | made by me in 1819 to include silver as well as gold in our 
universal application, and therefore cannot, without danger, system of legal tender, in accordance with the practice of, I 
be suffered to govern indiscriminately our circulation. believe, every country in the world excepting Portugal. The 


Compare with this his description of the present state | first Lord Liverpool gave a very foolish reason for preferring 
of things, and our more substantially sound and healthy gold to silver as a single standard,—that the richest country 




















THE STANDARD OF VALUE. 


condition will be at once apparent. in the world should have the richest metal for a standard. 
a Common sense should have led an accurate observer to the 
THE PANIC oF 1847. very opposite conclusion. The wealth of a nation like ours 


Having thus considered the case of 1825, let us shortly | does not consist in the precious metals. We hold little more 
examine the unfortunate symptoms which we now witness, | of them than is necessary to circulate the almost countless 
when, with a sound state of trade, and 10,000,000J. of specie | millions of our wealth, and much less in proportion than is 
in the Bank, our monetary distress is greater than when, in| held by many much poorer countries. In proportion to the 
1825, the coffers of the Bank were empty, and a large por-| amount of wealth circulated, it is essential to enlarge for 
tion of merchants ruined by mad speculation. The treasure | safety the metallic base which is to preserve paper from de- 
of the Bank had stood for a long time at about 15,000,000/. | preciation ; and that, it cannot be doubted, is greatly enlarged 
in round numbers ; the amount of this treasure was considered by conforming to the practice of all our neighbours in taking 
a burthen to them, imposing a useless waste of interest. It| the double, and if not the double, the silver standard. The 
was a subject of complaint, and for a long time the directors} mass of wealth and the objects of exchange are, at least, 
would have been much obliged to anybody who would have quadrupled since this wise dictum of Lord Liverpool; but he 
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vould narrow, instead of enlarging, the base on which it rests. 
Mr. Huskisson was very anxious to promote this change in 
our circulation, and at his instance I gave evidence before the 
Privy Council, which was printed and presented to parliament. 
The opinion of the Bank directors was adverse to us, and 


t project fell to the ground. The argument of the 
directors was, that silver bullion answered equally their 
purpose of checking an adverse state of exchange and 


a demand of their gold from abroad, as if it were con- 
verted into a current coin. Now, during the late pres- 
ure, this argument has been singularly contradicted. The 
Bank has held upwards of 1,500,000/. in silver, which it 
has in vain attempted to convert into gold, and it has refused 
to buy silver at any price. It is further to be observed, tnat 
the Act of 1844 only permits silver to be taken as a security 
for Bank issues in the proportion of one-fourth as compared 
with gold, thus recognising the insufficiency of silver bullion 
to secure payments in gold coin. Whatever may be our con- 
fidence or security in the quiet times of peace, it is always to 
be feared that, should we unfortunately be engaged in another 
war, when we are called upon to fight as much with our money 
as with our arms, our standard may fail us; and they who are 
on this point most jealous should endeavour to enlarge as 
much as possible the base on which our paper must rest; they 
should well consider whether the desire to refine too much on 


s 






the absolute perfection of the standard may not endanger their 
. may : | 
having no standard at all, and leave them to lapse into the | 


Birmingham mire of inconvertible rags. I could not treat this 
general subject without again recording my opinion about a 
silver standard, but I cannot recommend that it be acted upon 
until the opinions of the best public authorities change, for I 
must admit that they are generally against me. I trust that 
the country will not for a long time see this question proved 
by the distresses of war. The political horizon is calm and 
quiet enough at present, and I may at my age fairly hope not to 
outlive the reign of the gold standard. It is hardly necessary 
to notice at any length the proposals from some quarters of 
no great authority, of returning in England to the circulation 
of notes under 5/. I cannot see that any relief to our large 
dealings could result from such small expedients. This mea- 
sure could only tend to drive gold coin out of the present cir- 
culation, and confine it to the coffers of the Bank; it would 
give little facility in the circulation of our millions, while it 
would largely promote the trade of forgery. It could only be 
during a total suspension of specie payments that small notes 
would be wanted, but in the event of such a misfortune they 
would be indispensable. 


It is pleasant to be assured by one of Lord Asupur- 
TON’S experience and sagacity, that there is no serious 
ground for alarm in the present state of affairs. 

NEVER FEAR. 

The truth is, that there is no ground for any apprehen- 
the treasure in the Bank is abundant; there is no reas 
why it should not proceed with caution and prudence to as 
the ordinary legitimate trade; that trade has shewn itself de- 
serving of that support, and proved itself to be in a sound 
state by standing firm during the heavy storm raised by a mis- 
taken theory. The drain of gold is partial, and to one coun- 
try, and is not likely to go further, unless under a second visi- 
tation of famine ; and should we be punished by such a further 
calamity, we shall best do our duty by fostering and promo- 
ting our domestic industry, which can alone enable us to meet 
it. Lastly, with 10,000,000/. in their coffers, the Bank di- 
rectors are as safe as any Bank directors ever were ; but it must 
be admitted that the great bugbear, the act of 1844, is enough 
to frighten even less timid men, and from this the legislature, 
if it be wise, will hasten to relieve them. 


sion; 








SOURNAL OF AMERICAN LITERATURE. 
Froissart-Ballads, and other Poems. By Puitip Pen- 
DLETON Cooke. Philadelphia: Carey and Hart.* 
Ir anything in literature can properly be termed refresh- 
ing, it certainly is an American book which appeals, 





* This notice of a new American production is taken from a literary 
journal published at New York, called The Literary World, with which 
we hope often to exchange information. 
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| naturally and honestly, to that taste for the romantic 
| which used to be supposed inherent in cultivated and 
generous minds, but which has been well-nigh extin- 
guished under the conventional, the analytic, the utili- 
tarian tendency of our age and country. ‘There was a 
time when the American mind, now so mercantile, 
responded bravely to the splendid medizval clarion of 
Scort, and kindled into fervor at the Greek fire of 
| Byron. We named towns and villages, to say nothing 
lof streets and stages, after Waverley and Rob Roy, and 
their brethren. Our clerks turned down their collars, 
j became misanthropic, and drank gin and water in 
honour of Byron. A poem from the “land of brown 
heath and purple flood,” or from that in which “the 
| cypress and myrtle are emblems of deeds that are done 
in their clime,”’ created a sensation—a thrill—throughout 
|not only the sensitive youthful heart and impressible 
| brain of the country, but among grave seniors and 
| spectacled dames. Even the fine lyrics of CAMPBELL, 
equally objective, and therefore suited to interest the 
| general reader, had a common twang, in comparison, 
because they drew their interest from the present time 
a dull, vulgar time, as it seemed, inasmuch as we knew 
all about it, and there was no room for imagination. 

A change came in with the metaphysical poets, and 
we cannot but owe them a grudge therefore. Much as 
they brought us—dearly as we love their gentle spiritings 
—their humane teachings—their pleadings for the low 
and the natural—we cannot but feel that in drawing 
away the soft cloud-veil “ of morning mists and sunlight 
woven,” and forcing us to contemplate the actual, as if 
that comprised all 'I'ruth—they have done the world an 
injury. It as if some well-meaning grandsire, 
enamoured of the idea of an old head on young 
shoulders, should take the beaming, joyous youth in 
whom all his hopes are centred, and industriously in- 
struct him in the utter fallacy of his brilliant visions ; 
shew him the certain disappointment that awaits all 
high-wrought hopes of earthly happiness; prophesy 
errors and losses, treachery in the loved, agony for the 
lost—disenchant him, in short, in order to fit him for 
the battle of life. The materials of old romance, viewed 
in a certain aspect, can be shewn to be the results of 
crying evils; the very charm that attracts us, viewed by 
our later and better light, is seen to be unwholesome. 
But, bya similar process, anything may be stript of its 
beauty. ‘lhe human eye—that glorious orb which gives 
rather than receives light,—cut it open, and what is it? 
A foul jelly, black and shapeless; its fine outline lost, 
its delicate divisions obliterated, its exquisite uses gone! 

The very feelings awakened by the tales of old, area 
proof of the grandeur and excellence of the source. They 
are high, ennobling, unselfish feelings; they are the op- 
posite of sordid, grovelling, earthy sensations, such as 
sway the mere money-getter or the sensualist. The 
emotions they excite refer to the good that is in 
ancient things, not to the evil that shadowed that 
good. We love to follow the knight, because he is a 
redresser of wrongs, a defender of the oppressed, a gal- 
lant champion of woman. That he could be also in 
his turn the oppressor, the invader, the seducer, is not 
taken into the account, and need not be—it has no part, 
in our love of the story. We do not theorise upon chi- 
valry as we read; we let the dead bury their dead, 
troubling not our heads as to political and social results 
in a case where imitation is out of the question. Those 
of us who riot and revel with most complete abandon in 
| stories of jousts and tournays, deeds of impossible em- 
| prise, and dames of superhuman beauty, enjoyed with a 
| truly modern malice the practical rebuke given by the 
| downright Scotch skies to the Eglintoun folly. All these 
things are rightfully transferred from a world of reality 
where they did some harm, to a world of imagination 
where they do great good, if it be true that whatever makes 
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the past and the future predominate over the present, has 
a proportionate power to exalt and ennoble. 

It is for reasons somewhat dimly shadowed forth in 
these paragraphs, that we hail warmly a volume of 
Froissart-Ballads from the pen of an American. The 
book is a little book—a modest “ feeler,”’ as CHARLES 
LAMB would say—and does not fulfil the author’s in- 
tention, as few books, indeed, do, if the author be a true 
author. ‘I'he ballads now published, some of which are 
not founded on stories in Froissart, but only suggested 
by the old chronicles, are but a few of those either pro- 
jected or executed. ‘The poem, a sweet reflex, in some 
respects, of that which ushers in Scort’s Bridal of 
Triermain, thus discourses of the origin of the ballads :— 


My Emily loved very well, 
At times, those ancient lays whicl 
Rude, natural tales; she had no 1 
Of trouvere or of troubadour, 
Nor knew what difference there might b« 
Between the tongues of oc and out; 
But, hearing all tales, loved them all, 
If truth but made them natural. 
In our good talk, we oft went o’er 
The little hoards of my quaint lore, 
Culled out of old melodious fable. 

x * % % 
Pity looked lovely in the maiden ; 
Her eyes were softer when so laden 
With the bright dew of tears unshed. 
But { was somewhat envious 
That other bards should move her tlius, 
And oft within myself had said, 
‘* Yea—I will strive to touch her heart 
With some fair songs of mine own art.’’ 
And, many days before the day 
Whereof I speak, I made essay 
At this bold labour. In the wells 
Of Froissart’s life-like chronicles, 
I dipped for moving truths of old. 
A thousand stories, soft and bold, 
Of stately dames and gentlemen, 
Which good Lord Berners, with a pen, 
Pompous in its simplicity, 
Yet tipped with charming courtesy, 
Had put in English words, I learned ; 
And some of these I deftly turned 
Into the forms of minstrel verse. 
I know the good tales are the worse— 
But, sooth to say, it seems to me | 
My verse has sense and melody— 
Even that its measure sometimes flows 
With the brave pomp of that old prose. 


As to the source to which Mr.Cooke went for his 
old-world stories, Froissart is the well from which rivers 
of pleasure haye flowed forth to all the lovers of romance 
for these five hundred years. ‘The simple and suggestive 
style of the famous “ Cronveles of Cnglande, sFraunce, 
Sypaygne, Portyngale, Scotlande, Bretayne, sFlaunders, 
and other places aDdiotning,” as translated by Joun 
BourcuieER, Lord Berneks, into the quaint-looking 
English of Harry the Eighth’s day, from the some- | 
what crabbed French of Epwarp the Third’s ;—the air | 
of truth and bonhommie which pervades the most mar- 
vellous narratives ; and the curious legends and super- 
stitions which are mentioned, and sometimes described 
with great minuteness, make these volumes an inesti- 
mable treasure-house of romantic material, whence the 
reader of taste may draw, not only themes, but the in- | 
spiration required for treating them con amore. Mr. | 
Cooke has explored this Aladdin’s cave: he has suc- | 
cessfully evoked the guardian power: and we have, in| 
this charming volume, the first fruits of his adventure— | 
while more gems are “ basketed to bring away,” and | 
many a golden ingot lies undisturbed, ready to reward | 
future enterprise. 

The story of the first poem, “ The Master of Bolton,” 
comprising about seventy pages, is not taken directly 
from FroissartT but is evidently inspired by him and 
other of the old chroniclers; while the tournament, | 


which constitutes its most striking portion, is borrowed, 


“ with a difference,’ from “the deeds of arms at St. 
Ingilbert, otherwise called Sandingfield,” described by 
FROISSART, vol.i., chap. elxvili., when, “in ye ioly 
fresshe moneth of Maye,’ a great tournament was held, 
continuing thirty days, against all comers. ‘The story, 
as such, is not regularly constructed; but the several 
parts are full of interest, and the incidents in good 
keeping. The versification reminds us inevitably of 
Scorrt, as it undoubtedly will all who read the following 
specimen, taken almost at random :— 

Under proud escort of a band, 

The noblest of the Frankish land, 

The knights of merry England came, 

Welcome of lord and smile of dame, 

And flying tongues subdued of tone, 

As the proud men-at-arms drew on, 

Greeted their presence graciously. 

in van of all, great Normandy 


Expended many a phrase of love, 
The fulness of his joy to prove. 
At stately height among the rest, 





stress saw Sir Gawen’s crest, 
ught the triumph of bis eye, 
read the silent speech, whereby 
He spake his gallant hope and love. 
She saw and read the truth, and strove 
Dominion of her mood to gain; 
But the sweet lady strove in vain. 
Her utmost art might not repress 
Tears of a hopeful happiness, 
Love, in a gentle nature, rears 
His home beside the fount of tears ; 
And scouts the arts which fain would quell 
The sweet flow of the crystal well. 

** Geoffrey Tetenoire” is founded on one of the ma- 
rauding exploits of a certain free companion whom 
FROIsSART celebrates as “ the moost cruell knight of all 
other,’ and who took from “ the Earl of Ventadore and 
Mountpesier, a right auncyent knight and a good peasable 
man,” his castle of Ventadore, driving out the inhabi- 
tants, and using the castle as a stronghold and centre 
for a wide round of freebooting. The Lady Jane, 
daughter of the ancient knight, flies to Paris in no very 
good humour, and replies to the urgent suit of her lover, 


the Count Gaston, by a requisition like that of 


The dame who bade her lord 
Leap down and win her glove 
From forth a lion’s jaws’’— 


| nothing less than that the gallant should bring her the 


head of the formidable Georrrey. This story ends 
tragically, and is well told as a mere narrative of events ; 
but it is deficient in all that touches the feelings. 
Tragedy is not essentially pathetic ; but where en- 
amoured knights and gentle ladies figure, something of 
tenderness is required to soften the general impression 
of horror. That Mr. Cooke knows what this element 
is—in 1 e,—we may gather from the following 


? 
is—in its piace 


sweet poem: 
TO MY DAUGHTER LILY. 
Six changeful years are gone, Lily, 
Since you were born to be 
A darling to your mother good, 
A happiness to me. 
A little shivering, feeble thing 
You were, to touch and view, 
But we could see a promise in 
Your baby eyes of blue. 





You fastened on our hearts, Lily, 
As day by day wore by, 

And beauty grew upon your cheeks 
And deepened in your eye ; 

A year made dimples in your cheeks, 
And plumped your little feet ; 

And you had learned some merry ways, 
Which we thought very sweet. 

And when the first sweet word, Lily, 
Your wee mouth learned to say, 

Your mother kissed it fifty times 
And marked the famous day. 


t 


i 
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I know not, even now, my dear, 
If it were quite a word, 

But your proud mother surely knew 
For she the sound had heard. 


When you were four years old, Lily, 
You were my little friend, 

And we had walks and nightly plays, 
And talks without an end. 

You little ones are sometimes wise, 
For you are undefiled ; 

A grave grown man will start to hear 
The strange words of a child. 


When care pressed on our bouse, Lily, 
Pressed with an iron haund— 

I hated mankind for the wrong 
Which festered in the land ; 

But when I read your young, frank face, 
Its meanings sweet and good, 

My charities grew clear again, 
I felt my brotherkood. 


And sometimes it would be, Lily, 
My faith in God grew cold, 

For I saw virtue go in rags, 
And vice in cloth of gold: 

But in your innocence, my child, 
And in your mother’s love, 

I learned those lessons of the heart 
Which fasten it above. 


At last-our cares are gone, Lily, 
And peace is back again, 

As you have seen the sun shine out 
After. the gloomy rain; 

In the good land where we were born 
We may be happy still, 

A life of lave will bless our home,— 
The house upon the hill. 

Thanks to your gentle face, Lily ! 
Its innocence was strong 

To keep me constant to the right 
When tempted by the wrong. 

The little ones were dear to him 
Who died upon the Rood— 

Lask his gentle care for you 
And for your mother good. 


“ Orthone,” and the two poems which follow it, are 
faithful to the text of FroissartT, and very character- 
istic; and perhaps it may seem a little ungracious to say 
we like them best. But the book has a specific aim, 
and an aim that we like, so we must be excused for pre- 
ferring that which is what it sets out tobe. We are 
desirous of a continuation of the real Froissart-Ballads, 
and we trust Mr. Cooker’s signature of P.P.C. has no 
ominous leaning towards the pour prendre congé, 
which is sometimes the last we see of an agreeable 
visitor. We can fancy that a Virginia gentleman, seated 
quietly on his patrimonial estate, surrounded by certain 
circumstances of social condition which we are taught to 
believe favourable to the cultivation of a chivalric spirit, 
is peculiarly well placed—for an American—for imbibing 
the tone of the gallant chronicler, and for arousing in 
his countrymen that love of the romantic in story which 
has given place to the more homely attractions of the 
Dickens school. One of the poems in this volume 
enables us to give a shrewd guess as to the course of 
study and reflection to which we are indebted for the 
ballads : 

THE POWER OF THE BARDS, 
Wisdom, and pomp, and valor, 
And love, and martial glory— 
These gleam up from the shadows 
Of England’s elder story. 
If thou would’st pierce those shadows 
Dark on her life of old, 
Follow where march her minstrels, 
With music sweet and bold. 
Right faithfully they guide us 
The darksome way along, 
Driving the ghosts of ruin 
With joyous harp and song. 


They raise up clearest visions, 
To greet us everywhere— 
They bring the brave old voices 

To stir the sunny air. 


We see the ships of conquest 
White on the narrow sea; 
We mark from Battle Abbey, 
The plumes of Normandy. 


We see the royal Rufus 
Go out the chase to lead— 
Wat Tyrrel’s flying arrow— 
The dead king’s flying steed 


We go with gallant Henry, 
Stealing to Woodstock bower, 
To meet his gentle mistress, 
In twilight’s starry hour. 


We see Blondel and Richard, 
We hear the lays they sing; 

We mark the dames adjudging 
Betwixt the bard and King. 


We join the iron Barons, 
Doing that famous deed— 
Wringing the great old charter 
From John at Runnymede. 


We ride with Harry Monmouth, 
On Shrewsbury’s bloody bounds ; 
We hear the fat knight’s moral, 
On Percy Hotspur’s wounds. 


| We mark the bannered Roses— 
The red rose, and the white, 

And Crookback’s barbed charger 
Foaming in Barnet fight. 


We see bluff Harry Tudor, 

To royal Windsor ride, 
| With fair-necked Bullen reining 
A palfrey at his side. 


We join Queen Bess, the virgin, 
pert ee 6 go forth, 

To hold that stately revel 
At stately Kenilworth. 


We join the ruder revels, 
Under the greenwood tree, 
Where outlaw songs are chanted, 
And cans clink merrily. 


We join the curtal friar, 
And doughty Robin Hood, 
And Scathelock, and the Miller, 
At feast in green Sherwood. 


We greet Maid Marian bringing 
The collops of the deer, 

And pitchers of metheglin 
To crown the woodland cheer. 


We lie down with the robbers 
At coming of the dark, 

We rise with their uprising, 
At singing of the lark. 

And, blending with his matins, 
We hear the abbey chimes— 
The chimes of the stately abbeys 
Of the proud priestly times: 


And owe we not these visions 

Fresh to the natural eye— 
This presence in old story— 

To the good art and high ?— 
The high art of the poet, 

The maker of the lays ? 
Doth not his magic lead us 

Back to the ancient days ? 
For evermore be honoured 

The voices sweet and bold, 
That thus can charm the shadows 

From the true life of old.’’ 


And in the following fine rural description of our 
splendid autumn scenery, we recognise the lover and 
the student of ever-various Nature herself: it occurs ina 
poem called 





THE MOUNTAINS. 


I stand upon an upland lawn ; 
The river mists are quite withdrawn— 
It is three hours beyond the dawn. 
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Autumn works well! but yesterday 
The mountain hues were green and grey : 
The elves have surely passed this way, 


With crimping hand and frosty lip. 
The merry elfin fellowship, 
Robin, and Puck, and Numbernip, 


Through the clear night have’ swiftly plie 
Their tricksy arts of change, and dyed 
Of all bright hues the mountain side. 


In on old tale Arabian 
Sharp hammer-strokes, not dealt by man, 
Startle a slumbering caravan. 


At dawn the wondering merchants see 
A city, built up gloriously, 

Of jasper, and gold, and porphyry. 
That night-built city of the sands 
Shew’d not as shew our mountain lands 
Chang’d in a night by elfin hands. 


We may not find, in all the scene, 
An unchang’d bough or leaf, I ween, 
Save of the constant evergreen. 


The maple, on his slope so cool, 
Wears his new motley, like the fool 
Prankt out to lead the games of Yule. 


Or rather say that tree of pride 
Stands, in his mantle many- dyed, 
Bold monarch of the mountain side. 


The ash—a fiery chief is he, 
High in the highland heraldry ; 
He wears his proud robes gallantly. 


Torch bearers are the grim black pines— 
Their torches are the flaming vines, 
Bright on the mountains’ sky-ward lines. 


The blushing dog-wood, thicketed, 
Marks everywhere the torrent’s bed, 
With winding lines of perfect red 


The oak, so haughty in his green, 
Looks craven in an altered mien, 
And whimples in the air so keen. 


The hickories, tough although they be, 
The chesnut and the tulip-tree, 
These two have felt the witchery. 


The tree of life and dusky pine, 
And hemlock swart and saturnine— 
Staunch, like a demon by his mine. 


These still retain a sombre dress ; 
But sombre as they be, no less 





Make portion of the loveliness. 


FLORENCE VANE. 


I loved thee long and dearl 
Florence Vane ; 

My life’s bright dream and early 
Hath come again ; 

I renew in my fond vision, 
My heart’s dear pain, 

My hope and thy derision, 
Florence Vane. 


The ruin lone and hoary, 
The ruin old, 

Where thou didst hark my story 
At even told,— 

That spot—the hues Elysian 
Of sky and plain— 

I treasure in my vision, 
Florence Vane. 


Thou wast lovelier than the roses 
In their prime ; 

Thy voice excelled the closes 
Of sweetest rhyme ; 

Thy heart was as a river 
Without a main. 

Would I had loved thee never, 
Florence Vane! 


But fairest, coldest wonder, 
Thy glorious clay 

Lieth the green sod under— 
Alas the day! 

And it boots not to remember 
Thy disdain— 

To quicken Love’s pale ember, 
Florence Vane. 


The lilies of the valley 
By young graves weep; 

The pansies love to dally 
Where maidens sleep ; 

May their bloom, in beauty vying 
Never wane 

Where thine earthly part is lying, 
Florence Vane.”’ 








The American Review for March. New York : 
George H. Colton. 
THIs is a good number of a valuable journal. Reserv- 
ing for future comment the topics of several attractive 
passages, we take great pleasure in calling the attention 
of the reader to the appreciative and full, though some- 
what miscellaneous, account of the writings and literary 
character of RicHarp H. Dana. It is a simple act of 
justice to the good fame of a writer, to whom, if he had 


This is certainly very beautiful, quite sufficient to| written in England instead of America, it would have 


prove that the ballads are not the mere sympathetic echo 


| been probably rendered in our reviews long since. We 


which almost all susceptible people, of a certain amount |trust our good friends the publishers will read this 
of culture, are capable of, when they are stirred and | article, and judge for themselves of the admirable literary 
warmed by the brave thoughts of others. A close and} material already produced in the country, which lies 


loving observer of nature, Mr. Cooke finds in verse an 
easy and graceful vehicle for his reflections upon her | 
beauty and variety. His delineations are picturesque, 
rather than sentimental; indeed, the man speaks out 
but little through the poet. If he lacks anything, it is | 


comparatively lost and unproductive while they are 
bestowing all their energies upon many inferior writings 
from abroad. We believe that, for their interests, this 
gold, albeit “o’erdusted,” would ring more soundly in 
their coffers than the gilded false coin which supplies its 


a warmer or a less restrained sensibility. He does not place in the popular currency. A good edition (at pre- 
depend heartily upon the sympathy of the reader; and | sent there is none at all) of Mr. Dana’s writings has 
thusoften seems either cold ordiffident, when a touch upon | been long wanted ; and this paper in the Review comes 
the deeper strings would set all glowing. ‘Taste is con-| to tell us how much more the public has in store for its 
Spicuous everywhere throughout these poems—spiritual | profit and delight some day than even we had supposed. 
power less obvious. A more thorough self-dependence | ‘The reviewer considers Mr. DaNa as a writer of prose 
—a fearless pouring out of the inner, spontaneous | fiction, poet and critical essayist, in each of which depart 
thought—a bolder effort for truth—these, we are confi-| ments he discriminates his powers with force and 
dent, will secure for Mr. Cooke a high position among | propriety. We take a few passages of a suggestive 
writers of his peculiar tone, if not among those who| character :— 
— -_ higher pay é a is the literary dis- | Genius and virtue like that of Mr. Dana’s should be kept 
ease of the age, and we would have all those whose first | p31, and alive before his countrymen. Such men as he are 
efforts please us, beware of the infection which will fix | 14 given to the world to be left in dou't as to whether they 
them in mediocrity. — |have alighted upon their appropriate sphere, or whether they 
One more of the minor poems, and we have done. We | have not wandered into some stranger orb. Though Mr. 
quote it not because it is new, but because it has already | Dana has not been a voluminous writer, he has still written 
been much admired, and we are therefore sure of giving | abundantly enough, and with adequate power, to reveal to all 
pleasure. who can understand him, the purity and nobleness of his aims, 
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and to impress young and docile minds with the wisest lessons 
of life and duty. ” * * In the 
midst of this hubbub, the silent speculative genius of Dana, 
and power, the purity, and the classic cast of Dana’s 
writings, have passed almost unregarded. Among the tl 
sands who devour James, the tens who study 


easily enumerated. lovers of historical 

















nothing in simple, undisguised, unaffected, yet most real 
vigorous true dramatic painting. Perhaps the A ican 
too much of a philosopher for these readers, who are capti- 
vated by detaile d narrative and circumstant description ; 
though, as a mere writer of tal > fall of acters, 
closely crowded with stirring incidents, of 





poetic description, and enshrined within a halo of pure imagi- 
nation, Dana is in the first rank of novelists. It is wrong to 
speak of him as a mere tale-writer, for his tales are not only 
yng as certain short n ls, but they are so closely w 
hey read sometimes like abstracts of long 
is nothing to be spared; the utmost econo: 
ec Yet, as we said, the evident philosophic charact 
the author, the basis indeed of his poetical nature, as well as 
the love of speculating upon character, the motives to act 
he principles of conduct, may deter the mere readers f 
amusement, since Dana is manifestly a teacher of men, and is 
to be estimated rightly only in that character. He has 
selected prose fiction, we imagine, only as a vehicle for 
conveying certain pictures of life, portraits of l 
tain wholesome moral satire, an ideal of contented privat 
enjoyments, and of a life of active, enlightened duty.”’ 
‘Sentiment, we apprehend, forms the most pr minent feature 
in the genius and writings of Mr. Dana. No mere sentimen- 
talist, our author is emphatically a man of sentiment; no 
hypocritical Joseph Surface, full of cant and moral preten- 
sions, but a genuine man of feeling, unlike, or rather superior 
to, Mackenzie’s hero, in being, besides a true shiloane hie ob- 
server of life and character, a stern self-student, and a 
ful painter, according to the stereotype phrase, of m 
manners. 

This attribute of sentiment, in the instance el our author, 
is at one and the same time a moral and intellectual quality, 
religious, high-toned, upright, masculine, partaking of the 
pathetic sweetness of Mackenzie, and the stern dignity of 
Wordsworth. Apart from this faculty, Mr. Dana is a writer of 
great purity and power, of much acuteness and elegance in 
other walks than in those of philosophic sentiment, or of 
sentimental description ; but in those he is a master, and ranks 
first among his contemporaries and countrymen. He has vast 
powers in depicting the struggles of the darker passions, jea- 
lousy, hatred, suspicion and remorse. Paul Felton has touches 
of Byronic force, and discloses a similar vein to that so fully 
opened, and with such popular effect, in the w rks of God- 
win, and Charles Brockden Brown. . ' ‘ As a 
writer of sentiment, love in its forms, both of sentiment and 
passion (for it varies in different natures, and is the offspring of 
the affections and of the fancy, according to the individual 
constitution, mental or moral or sensitive, of the recipient 
and cherisher of it), constitutes the staple of Dana’s invention 
and speculation; of love, in all of its degrees, he is a delicate 
limner, or a vigorous painter, according as the subject is 
delicate woman or a manly man, a quiet, retired, meditative 
nature, or a stirring ambitious character. The female character 
has full justice done it by the writer of Edward and Mary. 
Judging from his writings, Mr. Dana has been a happy man. 
Yet he can paint a weak credulous mother, or a dashing, 
heartless woman of fashion (see Tom Thornton) with as subtle 
skill as he can delineate the fond, confiding heart, the clear 
and nice judgment, the gentle and amiable tastes of a true 
woman and a good wife. * * * The 
entire body of his poetry is ethical and deeply imbued with the 
manner and cast of mind distinguishable in the great English 
bards, the elder and later. This is no disparagement; moral 
verse (of all others) allows most of imitation, and is least 
marked by nationality : thus we think of Cowper, and Crabbe, 
and Wordsworth, in reading Dana; we think of them as 
fellow-workers onthe same field. Dana is no copyist, if h 
docs employ, to a certain degree, the manner of Cowper, 
which we think we perceive he does, in ‘‘ Factitious Lif 
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of Crabbe, in ‘‘ The Changes of Home,’’ and of Words- | 


worth in almost all the remaining pieces in the volume: ex- 
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cept, — ps, in ‘¢ Thoughts on the Soul,’’ which might have 
% n written (all the speculative portion of it—indeed, all but 
1 few bess on the second page, in the more familiar vein of 
later writers) by Sir John Davies himself, who furnishes a 
text for the poet. Dana's poem is like the verse of the 
Elizabethan writer, equally close, full of thought, and austere. 
cteristic sentiment of Dana these poems are full of : 

I] with his peculiar feeling and purity, and 












l 3 i 
1 fancy, as with an deren of meditation and re- 
ligious musing. Wordsworth has not in England worthier 
discip] hool than Dana and Bryant, ‘and they have 


done something that no other of the followers of the great 
English poet has ever attempted. Critically to speak of Mr. 

ana, he is truly ‘‘ eldest apprentice in the school of art,” 
ich Coleridge, and Crabbe, and Wordsworth preside. 
> soul and heart of a poet, Mr. Dana has more of the 
ive intellect than mere imagin: ation or fancy—not that 
he is deficient in either. * K * The critic’s 

thetical views are strongly tinged with his ethical doctrines, 
.nd a turn for moralising and a vein of speculation runs through 


all of his critical papers, and forms the basis (as it were) of 
his critical opinions. With Plato and the highest spiritual 


hy, he seeks to unite, invariably, the good and the 
tiful; he isnot easy in their disunion, cannot properly 
I Moral beauty, the highest object of 
1 admiration, is the sole beauty with him. Hence, 
r critic, like a true poet, includes in the scope of his admi- 
n, the#highest qualities both of writing and manliness ; he 
would not take into his regard minor and lighter graces, un- 
accompanied by purity and religion. =” * *° Himself 
a poet, and skilled i in the mysteries of versification, no less 
than in the subtle windings of the heart and the affections, Mr. 
Dana is admirably well qualified to judge of poetry, both as 
1 artist and a thinker. To say nothing of his original capa- 
city for the office of critic, with a judgment clear and refined, 
powerful imagination, depth and fineness of feeling, high, 
healthy moral sentiment, purified by the practice of the manly 
virtues, and a life of single-hearted purpose, the poet has, 
“ sides the general cultivation of his qualities, mastered the old 
iglish literature, and the entire fruitful province of old Eng- 
i h poetry in particular. The structure and elaboration of 
the author’s style prove this; his language and expression is 
uncommonly choice and select, full of meaning, perfectly sim- 
ple and unaffected, and yet to a scholar’s eye full of richness 
and discrimination: not the finest but the justest terms are 
used ; nor is the manner above, but precisely equal to, the 
matter ; the latter is as abundant and copious as the former is 
refined and judicious. 


heir severance. 














As a guide to the reader in his studies, we add a list 
of the chief of Mr. DANa’s miscellaneous writings. 


Mr. Dana has contributed the following body of criticism 
to the different reviews, and we have set down the articles and 
the volumes in which they appeared, for the benefit of the 
present generation of readers and students. Probably a dili- 
gent search might unearth much more valuable matter: but 
all that Mr. Dana is willing to preserve in a more lasting form, 
we have set down on his own authority :—In the North Ame- 
rican Review, Old Times, vol. v. p. 4, 1817 ; Allston’s Sylphs 
of the Seasons, vol. v. p. 365; Edgewortlits Readings on 
Poetry, vol. vii. p. 69, 1818; Hazlitt’s English Poets, vol. viii. 
p. 277, 1819; The Sketch Book, vol. ix. p. 322. In the 
United States Review and Literary Gazette, edited by Mr. 
Bryant, and in which appeared many of his own —_ ane of 


Halleck’s noblest efforts :—Yorktown, vol. i. p. 2 Mrs, 
Radcliff’s Gaston Blondeville, vol. ii. p. 1; 1 ae a Chas. 


B. Brown, vol. ii. p. 231. In the Spirit of the Pilgrims :— 
Pollock’s Course of Time, vol. i. p. 516, 1829; Natural 
History of Enthusiasm, vol. iii. p. 256, 1830; Memoirs of 
Henry Martyn, vol. iv. p. 428, 1831. In the American 
Quarterly Observer :—The Past and the Present, vol. i. p. 33, 
1833. In the Biblical Repository and Observer :—Law, as 
suited to Man, vol. v. p. 3, 1835. 
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JOURNAL OF NATURAL HISTORY. | 


Outlines of the Geography of Plants: with particular In- | 
quiries concerning the Native Country, the Culture, and 
the Uses of the Principal Cultivated Plants on which | 
the Prosperity of Nations is based. By F. J. F. MEYEN, | 
Ph.D. M.D. late Extraordinary Professor of Botany 
in the University of Berlin, &c. Translated by Mar- | 
GARET JoHNSTON. London: Printed for the Ray 
Society. 

[SECOND NOTICE.] 

In the second part of his treatise, M. MEYEN proceeds | 

to examine the conditions by which the soil influences | 

the station and distribution of plants. 

The effects of soil upon plants are less understood than 
those of climate ; many of the most obvicus phenomena 
are at present perfectly inexplicable. But the facts upon 
which such knowledge as we have is based, are col- 
lected by M. MEYEN, under the four divisions—of such 
as take root in water, in the earth, in the earth and 
water, or in the air. 

The plants that grow in water are divided into such 
as are found in salt and in fresh water. M. Meyen thus 
describes 

THE ALG.£, OR SEA PLANTS. 


Almost all the marine plants are rooted to the bottom of the 
sea, chiefly on rocks, and near the shore, where the water is 
shallow ; nor do the Fuci seem to go to a very great depth, | 
though certainly as deep as a few hundred feet. It is true that 
some have been measured, and have been found to be more | 
than 300 feet in length, e. g. Fucus pyriferus, at Cape Horn, the 
leaves of which are seven or eight feet long; but these plants, 
as I have observed in the Laminariz on the west coasts of South 
America, do not grow in astraight direction from the bottom 
to the surface of the sea, but lie rather horizontally, and 
therefore, though of so extraordinary a length, can grow in 
water of much less depth. The Straits of Magellan and La 
Maire are full of this gigantic Fucus, and there, in the cold 
water, where it grows to an extraordinary size, seems to be its 
true zone; yet it seems that the formation of fruit is prevented | 
by this excessive development of the leaf. It is, at least, very 
remarkable, that of the many travellers who have sailed through | 
this region, not one has found the plant in fruit ; whilst this 
has been found on small specimens, which grow in the north. 
This Fucus is distributed in the New World throughout all the 
zones, from the extreme north to the extreme southern point ; 
Baron Alexander von Humboldt first brought it from the | 
tropical seas, where, however, it does not grow to so great a| 
length as at Cape Horn. The same plant also appears at the | 
Cape of Good Hope, but neither here is it so large as at Cape 
Horn. The distribution of the Algez, and of the sea-weeds 
generally, is less regulated by the latitude and longitude, than 
is the case with land plants: but this is natural, for the sea- 
water is almost everywhere of the same saltness ; and it is this 
salt-water which chiefly determines the distribution of marine | 
plants, just as heat is the chief determining cause of the distri- | 
bution of land plants. On the coasts of the ocean, where the | 
great Fuci grow, they cover the bottom of the sea with an | 
impenetrable vegetation, which serves to support millions of 
animals. When sailing over such regions, in a calm sea, one 
enjoys the splendid sight which those submarine meadows and 
forests present to the eye, the variety and splendour of which 
is increased by tall corallines of the genera Isis, Gorgonia, and 
Antipates, or by the varied colours of the masses of expanded 
Madrepores. Scarlet Sea-Anemones, gold-coloured Actiniz, 
and corals of various colours, are seen amongst them. At ebb 
tide the Fuci, in general, come close to the surface ; they are 
often left quite uncovered, and begin to dry, until the returning 
tide again refreshes the flagging plants. But when the sea is 
agitated by storms, when the waves dash with fearful violence | 
against the rocks, those marine plants are torn up, and float 
on the surface of the water, until they are thrown on the shore. | 
In this state, drifting about the sea, the voyager generally | 
finds them; he is very seldom permitted to seek for them in | 
their place of growth. But the torn-up Fuci are seldom carried | 
far from the coast; and therefore, in earlier times, their ap. | 





pearance was the surest indication to the mariner of his 
approach to land. 


The fresh-water vegetations are arranged in several 
classes according to their localities. M.MryYEN de- 
scribes each in its turn, and from them we take his ac- 
count of 

THE VEGETATION OF THE TROPICAL COASTS. 
The vegetation of the sea-coasts of tropical countries is very 


| peculiar—that is, wherever the sea is not encompassed by 
| rocks or sand, but by shores consisting of mould, partly firm, 
| partly marshy, and strongly impregnated by moisture when 
| the tide flows. On such soils in tropical countries, there are 


vegetable forms quite peculiar to them, forming thick, impe- 
netrable woods for miles along the coast. The most common 
of these sea-shore plants is the Mangle or Mangrove (Rhize- 
phora Mangle L.) which most frequently grows at the mouth 
of great rivers; it has this peculiarity, that its seeds do not 
fall to the ground and take root there, but sprout from the 
fruit, and send down their roots until they reach the marshy 
ground, from which they shoot again, so that in a short time, 
from a single trunk, is formed a forest, in which one can wan- 
der about at ebb tide. 


The geologic nature of the soil has a remarkable in- 
fluence on the presence of certain plants. Each has its 
own vegetation, which in its main features is the same 
in all parts of the earth. 

In treating of the parasitical plants, M. MEYEN draws 
a picture of 

FOREST SCENERY IN THE TROPICS. 

With us not even a fern, but Cryptogamie only appear on 
the trees ; but there, where the atmosphere with a high degree 
of heat contains also an extraordinary quantity of moisture, 
there may be found often, on a single tree, such a number of 
different plants, that if planted in the ground they would cover 
a large space. The Pothos plants there grow on the boughs 
of the loftiest trees, through whose splendid foliage the large 
white flower rises. Strange Orchidee, Bromelie, and Pit- 


| carniz grow in the angles of the branches, and fill up every 


crevice in the bark of the tree. The prettiest ferns, like our 
Lycopodium and ivy, twine up on the surface of the trunk, 
while silver-grey Tillandsie hang from the branches; not to 


| mention the multitude of climbers, which, once rooted in the 


earth, have ascended the trees and continued to flourish there, 
when not a trace of their root remains. The long shoots of 


| these plants sometimes stretch from one tree to another, some- 


times hang like cords, more or less obliquely, down to the 
ground, often not shewing a single leaf for a length of twenty 
or thirty feet ; and these stretched cords serve for the monkeys 
and wild cats to clamber on. In the New World, Bauhinie, 
Paulliniz, Bignonis, Banisteriz, and Passiflorie, are the chief 


| plants which shew such an excessive development of stem; in 


the Old World, especially in India and the neighbouring 
islands, different species of Rattan or Calamus, which furnish 


| the canes of commerce. The Calami are a peculiar division 


among the palms, and strangely enough grow quite like the 
climbers of the New World ; they twine up the trunks of trees 
to the very top, pass to the next tree, and descend its stem to 
the ground, from which they again run up. Many of these 
plants are covered with bristles, and even strong spines. At- 
tempts have been made to measure their length, and they have 
already been found 500 and 600 feet long: but the longest can 
scarcely have been measured; and, besides, I believe, that 
among other climbers,—viz. the Paullinie, Banisterize, and 
several others,—may be found plants just as long as among the 
Calami. In the forests of the tropics the trees arch together 


| at a considerable height, and darken the sky so that not a ray 


of light can reach the ground; while through the thick foliage 
run climbing plants, covered with leaves and flowers, with 
hundreds of shoots running from tree to tree in all directions, 
and twining round each other. There is seen a profusion of 
various flowers in the top of the tree, but it is difficult to de- 
cide to which stem they belong ; the tree must be felled before 


| they can be reached. A quantity of fruits and flowers often 


strew the ground, but it is not easy to determine on which 
plants they grew. 
Very curious and very perplexing to the philosopher 
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are the fumgi that appear on dead animals,—the same | 
always appearing on the same kind of animal. 


THE VEGETATION OF DEATH. 

As parasites grow on other living plants, there are also se- 
veral kinds of the lower forms which appear on dead organic 
bodies, such as dead plants, dead animals, animal excrements, 
&c. Even in our colder regions, we see that as soon as the} 
trunk of a tree decays, its surface is covered with various spe- | 
cies, which are almost always the same for certain regions. 
We have some very authentic observations on the appearance 
of certain forms of fungi on certain dead animals, or dead 
parts of animals, and these are extremely important with refe- 
rence to the doctrine of equivocal generation. It must be ge- 
nerally known that in autumn, when the flies begin to die, they 
frequently fasten to the window-frame, and the hinder part of | 
their bodies is more or less covered with minute white fungi. 
The fungus which forms this white fatty covering, is an Isaria, 
and the little circle of dust on the pane is caused by the burst- 
ing of its spores. Another Isaria has been found on dead horse- | 
hoofs, and several kinds of mould are known which grow on | 
old animal excrements. 


Still more extraordinary are the facts presented by 
other plants. 


ECCENTRIC VEGETATION. 

Rubbish-plants (Plante ruderales seu ruderate) are such 
as are found on rubbish-heaps in the vicinity of dwellings. 
They differ in different countries. Chenopodium vulgare, 
Senecio viscosus, Borago officinalis, Xanthium strumarium, 
Hyoscyamus niger, &c., are recognised as such plants. These 
plants agree with those which grow in preference in the neigh- 
bourhood of towns and villages, and are named Plante urba- 
nee; but their station is generally on places where rubbish has 
at one time been thrown. Certain plants appear in fixed, and 
singularly peculiar stations, as, for instance, Racodium cellare, | 
an extremely pretty fungus, which is found on wine-casks ; 
Conferva fenestralis (Byssocladium fenestrale), which grows 
on window-panes, and Conferva dendrita on paper. The Ra- 
codium can grow only in its assigned stations; nor can Con- 
ferva fenestralis grow excepting on a pane of glass, which is 
constantly exposed to a damp atmosphere. 


The question must occur to every mind, where were 
these plants before wine was made or glass invented ?— 
or is there indeed continual creation going on? 

But we must pause again here. 





THE LONDON WEATHER. | 
TO THE EDITOR 
Sir,—The weather recently has been of so extraordinary a 
character, particularly the changes in the temperature, that I am | 
induced to send you a copy of my register for the past few days. 
Sunday last exhibited excessive electrical influences early in the 
day, which increased as the sun progressed to the meridian. The 
lowest point of the atmospheric temPerature of the previous | 
night was 63 degrees of Fahrenheit, and at one o’clock p.m. the 
shade thermometer indicated 82 degrees, and the sun’s aspect 106 
degrees; the latter advancing to 115 degrees at half-past two 
o’clock, and the former to 87 degrees at three o’clock. At ten | 
o’clock the heat was 73 degrees, and was not below 65 during | 
the night. On Monday the air was in a more negative state, | 
and the temperature 20 degrees lower, as will be seen by the | 
annexed table. Last night the lowest point was 50 degrees, | 
which presents the extraordinary difference of 37 degrees dif- | 
ference between that and the shade of Sunday, and of 65 degrees | 
between that and the sun register. There is no doubt that severe 
thunder-storms occurred on Sunday. 
I remain, Sir, your subscriber, 


OF THE TIMES, 


Bermondsey-square, May 26. Ja 
Lowest Highest Highest | 
previous in the in the Barometer | 
night. shade. sun’s aspect. inches. | 

May 22 56 "6 91 30°04 
— 23 63 87 aw 115 29°04 
— 24 65 68 81 29°84 | 
— 25 5) 67 80 30°05 
—e ., 50 a 744 98 30°16 

P.S.—It will be seen that to-day the temperature has been 

very high; wind S.E. as it was on Sunday. Last year the shade 


thermometer did not exceed 90 degrees on the 22nd of June, and | 
| of towns worth saving? is a question well worth solving. 


the sun temperature was not above 116 degrees on August 1. 


| tricts. 


A Curious Discovery.—There was lately discovered, in 
| opening a quarry at the island of Grand Canary, the skeleton of 


an enormous dog, in a good state of preservation. It was 
purchased by the consular agent of France, and sent to the 
Museum of Natural History at Paris. It is an object of the 
greatest interest to science, from the fact that it belongs to that 
enormous race of dogs which, according to Pliny, gave the name 
to the Canaries, and which for some centuries have disappeared 
from the face of the globe.—Boston Daily Advertiser. 

EAGLE CAPTURED.—A large mountain eagle was lately cap- 
tured in a trap on the summit of ‘‘ Meadhal Bhuachial,”’ an 
eminence in Glenmore, Strathspey. The wings measured seven 
feet three inches. The talons were of immense size, and the 
magnitude of the noble bird was in every respect extraordinary. 
During ‘the late lambing season a shepherd, who resides in the 
neighbourhood, frequently observed the winged depredator dart- 
ing down with the velocity of an arrow, and then bearing a lamb 
away in triumph. The shepherds exulted not a little at the 
destruction of their formidable enemy, as he had done consider- 
able depredation among the flocks pasturing in the glen. The 
capture was planned by Donald Grant, gamekeeper.—Jnverness 
Courier. 

Three woodcocks were seen on the margin of Windermere 


| Lake yesterday week. 





JOURNAL OF SOCIAL PROGRESS. 
HEALTH OF TOWNS—INSURANCE-—FRIENDLY SOCIETIES 
EDUCATION. 





The Metropolitan Sewage Manure Company Amendment 
Bill has passed the House of Commons, so that no long time 
will elapse before the commencement of a trial of the 
grandest experiment ever yet made, and from which, if as 
successful as all who have considered it believe, and as the 
committee of the House of Commons declared their satisfac- 
tion that it would prove, will change the face of agriculture, 
and double the production of our soi!, Parliament has, by the 
new Bill, permitted an addition to the capital, so that some 
new shares will be to be had by early applicants. 

A Most PRAISEWORTHY PROCEEDING.—Two benevolent 
ladies, residing in the vicinity of London, were so impressed 
with the importance of the subject (the sanatory question, as 
treated in the ‘‘ Letters’ of the Rev. C. Girdlestone), that they 
placed 100/, at the disposal of Mr. Girdlestone, to be applied in 


| such way as he might judge best; and, in the exercise of that 


discretion, he has presented 50/. to this Association, and 501. to 
that of the labouring classes.—Report of the Health of Towns 
Association, Feb, 24, 1847. 

AN INTERESTED AND IGNORANT OpposiT10N.—The Bishop 


of the diocese, for the purpose of effecting a general drainage, 


called a public meeting, which was attended by the most influ- 


| ential men of all parties, every one anxious to co-operate in pro- 


moting so important and indispensable a measure. They were 
met by a body of men, the representatives of the interests of the 
proprietors of the low and wretched dwellings of the poor, who 
told the meeting that the evil complained of existed only in the 
fancy of the gentlemen present, ‘‘who could not bear that the 
places inhabited by the people should come between the wind and 
their nobility,’’ and whose only object was to tax the poor for 
the advantage of the rich. The result was, that the object of the 
benevolent men who had called the meeting was scouted out of 
the Hall.’’—Speech of Sir Robert Inglis, bart. M.P. ot Eweter 
Hall, Dec. 11, 1844. 

Facts FoR METROPOLITAN RATEPAYERS.—The metro- 
polis rejoices in 84 different paving jurisdictions, regulated by 
129 Acts of Parliament. The commissioners of sewers exceed 
700. There are about 130 boards and commissions in the me- 
tropolis with the power of levying taxes. One-third of the in- 
habitants in the district supplied by the New River Company 
have no water supply. Several leading thoroughfares, such as 
Long Acre, have no sewers. 

SuicipE By Foun Air.—Imperfect ventilation, therefore, 


| compels each individual to administer to himself a siow poison.— 


Lecture on the Sanatory Condition of Newcastle-on-Tyne, by 
George Robinson, M.D. 

OVERWORK, OVERCROWDING, AND TYPHUS FEVER, THE 
EFFECTS OF THE LAW OF PAROCHIAL SETTLEMENT.— 


| Bradford has been severely visited by fever; and it appears that 
| agricultural labourers, of whom there are between 100 and 200, 


are there driven, by the operation of the law of parochial settle- 
ment, to reside in some of the over-crowded, ill-conditioned dis- 
These, too, have to walk to and from their work, four, 
six, and eight miles daily.—Speech of Mr. Chadwick at a Meeting 
of the Farmers’ Club. 

Tur GREAT DESIDERATUM OF THE AGE.—TIs the refuse 
It is 
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one in which all men are interested. It is one which links itself |is unquestionable, but let her beware of mannerism, into 
with several other weighty considerations. The dwellers in our} which she is in manifest danger of falling, as is proved by her 
towns must hail its solution as the harbinger of their delivery | companion picture of the East Cliff, Dover, No. 25. 

from the thraldom of filth and all its attendant evils; the inha- Henay Jursum isin fall strength this AB His Village 
bitants of the country, as a rich boon to agriculture; and all | Green, No. 26. wee his Landscape, No. 299. pen pee a 


reasonable men, as the great desideratum of our age.— People’s | : : : . 
Journal. F e ‘. : P | ductions, that shew labour as well as skill, without which ex- 


EcoNOMY OF SANATORY MEASURES.—AIl true economy | cellence of any kind is unattainable. 
points to sanatory improvements as the best means of lessening; ALFRED Taytor is always clever. Whatever he handles 
local taxation, and reducing the burden of those voluntary ex- | he does well. His subjects are attractive, and their treatment 
penses entailed upon us by sickness and destitution. In this | is tasteful. What an expression of self-satisfaction is thrown 
matter our interests are blended with our moral duties ; and it | into the face of the pretty rustic servant-girl, who, in antici- 
is only the purblind or the ignorant who cannot see that the pation probably of the coming revel, pauses in her work to 
largest sum that could possibly be required to carry out every plait a rose-bud in her hair! It is No. 29, and entitled 
necessary improvement, is actually exceeded by the inexorable | (, Vanity! Vanity’ Then his Ki he Milkmaid, N. 
tax levied upon the community as the consequence of bad sana- anity: Vanity. then his Ailiy, the Milkmaid, No. 
tory arrangements.— Glasgow Times, March 13. 68, is a veritable milkmaid, not a lady in a rustic dress! And 
THE PARISH OF MARYLEBONE.—The parish, on an area of | his ‘‘ Hot and Strong ”’ No. 75, seems to speak from the 
about 1,490 acres, had 14,169 inhabited houses, and 138,164 in- | paper. The peppermint drops are tempting, and the boy who 
habitants in 1841. The annual value of property rated for the | carries them looks down from the frame with a pale and 
relief of the poor in the same year was 815,279/.—57I. to each | speaking face that pleads earnestly to the pocket. But we 
house. Yet a considerable part of the parish is without sewers. | could fill an entire number of Tar Critic with praises and 
fe a mag - prc competition 6 oo Tang descriptions of this artist’s contributions ; we must be content 
: 7 Fe with directing attention to one more only, No. 283, A Young 


main unemptied from year to year. The vestry, under the local : oe ; : call 
Act, is empowered ‘‘ 0 nominate persons to carry out the dust, Lady in Grandmamma’s Time, which will repay half-a-dozen 


dirt, cinders, or ashes; yet no effectual arrangements are made visits. 
for the removal of decaying animal and vegetable matters—the PENLEY is, as usual, rich in landscape, and among 80 
‘‘ filth” and ‘‘ noxious matters” which are really prejudicial to | many good ones, we are at a loss which to select for especial 
health. _ The contracts only apply specifically to ‘‘ ashes’? which | commendation. Perhaps No. 36, A Scene from the Head 
are noxious—897 persons died in the parish last quarter—the | of Windermere Lake, is as fair a specimen of his skill as any 
condition of other parishes may be conjectured from this speci-| in the Gallery. The colouring is rich but harmonious, and 
po a —_ <A Some, Temrnene, Ce saan the traits are those of nature. There is a sentiment in this 
is one in twenty-eight; in London generally, one in forty-nine.— | “. ; : - . 
Report of the Health of London Association. ‘ picture which gives it a value beyond the mere copy of a 
glorious natural landscape. Skiddaw Mountain, No. 136, is 
another from the same pencil, which we had marked with a 
ART. double cross in the catalogue, and to which the same remarks 
apply. 
NEW SOCIETY OF PAINTERS IN WATER-COLOURS. “ the notice of the Suffolk Street Gallery, we expressed 
WaArTeER-coLours are always more pleasing even ina room| great admiration of the works there exhibited of Joun 
than in a gallery. There is a monotony of aspect in a wall) ABsoLon. His water-colours by no means lead us to reduce 
of them which detracts much from their individual interest. | that estimate. On the contrary, there is more genius in them 
Certain hues prevail; bright reds, blues, and greens, glare} than in any other pictures in the room. No. 44, Prince 
upon the eye everywhere. It is not a fault of the artist, | Charles Edward in the Island of Skye, is a work of rare 
but of the vehicle. Water-colour cannot be subdued like oils. | merit. In composition it is clever, in execution beautiful. 
There is no medium between brightness and dulness. Tho- | The sleeping prince has upon his face the lines of suffering 
roughly to enjoy a water-colour exhibition, the visitor should | and the languor of extreme weariness. Matcorm MAcLEop 
resolve to fix his gaze upon one picture at a time, and make | sits, with anxious countenance, watching his slumbers, and 
a tube of his catalogue through which to inspect it. Fo-/| ready to start at the slightest warning. The accessories are 
reigners know the value of this latter accessory, and in all the | in perfect keeping—the light of the cave is very real, and 
continental galleries tin or paper tubes are provided for | the whole picture proclaims the hand ofa master. His Sunday 
visitors. The cost is the merest trifle, the advantage is| Morning, No. 87, and his Rustic Courtship, No, 286, are 
immense. Why is not so convenient and cheap an accommo- | also full of character and expression. 
dation adopted here ? | J. M. Youneman has succeeded in several striking effects, 
Comparing the exhibition of the New Water-colour Society | which those who know nature only theoretically, and not 
with past ones, it does not claim any especial recommen- | from observation, are apt to call exaggerated. But they are 
dation. It is not inferior to its predecessors, but there is no | ¢rue, nevertheless—such as his Evening, No. 52; his Isleham 
marked advancement. Glancing at our marked catalogue, we | Ferry, No. 83; and some others. 
do not find a new name of promise. The best pictures are} Henry WARREN is, perhaps, the master spirit of this 
by artists already well known. There is apparent no rising | Society. At all events, his aims are the most ambitious, and 
genius, nor can we discover any novelty in the forms in which | usually he is successful. In the present exhibition there are 
established celebrity presents itself. But we will pass round | many pictures from him of undoubted merit, and some of a 
the gallery in its order. very high class. Of this latter is No. 55, La Prigioneras, 
No.6. An Eil-Wagen, banks of the Moselle, by Cam-|an imprisoned girl, upon whose face of sorrow falls the 
PION is full of spirit. Both the animate and inanimate na-| sunlight, while in her eye we read how memory is wandering 
ture are eminently truthful,—as, indeed, are all of the many | far away to the land where that same sun is looking down 
contributions of this rising artist. upon the home of her happy childhood. So his John the 
Mote has one extremely clever ‘‘ Scene on the Northum-| Baptist preaching, No. 218, is a composition of great merit, 
berland Coasts,’’ No. 9, remarkable for its subdued colour, | telling its story effectively. 
and for the effects produced by a few happy touches, which} C. VacueR has brought home a portfolio full of Italian 
artists call trickery, but which we should term genius. scenery, and delightfully has he portrayed some of his 
No. 10 is the first at which we arrive of TorHam’s ad-| sketches in the hues which so well befit the sky and seas he 
mirable Irish sketches. Cavan’s Well is a passage from his | paints. His Campagna of Rome, No. 81, is quite Claude- 
richly-stored note-book, and it makes the visitor regret that his | like, and a transcript of nature. No. 166, La Biondena in 
name is not more frequently to be found in the catalogue. Gondoletta, is a very gem, whether we look at the gondola 
T. Linpsay attracts attention by the flatness and sunny gliding before us, or Venice shining upon the sea in the dis- 
clearness, without glare or trick of any kind, of his view of | tance. The owner of this delicious bit of Adriatic scenery is to 
Herne Bay, No. 15. | be envied. But we hope the same purchaser claims its kindred 
Altogether in another manner, a singular specimen of what | picture, No. 178, a view of The Bridge of Sighs by Night. 
may be done by bold dashes of the brush, with the only fault of | From the many others of this artist’s contributions we can 
being too much a copy of Davin Cox, is No. 17, Stoke Mill, | select for special notice only No. 220, Sunset, a composition, 
near Guilford, by Miss F. Steers. The talent of this lady | which rivals Roperts in his peculiar style. 
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But we have already trespassed beyond our legitimate | that these interesting performances had taken place at a more 
boundaries, and we must reserve the remainder of this | auspicious season. At present they have to contend against 
gallery for another notice. the overpowering attractions of six operas per week, alternate 
—>— Philharmonic and Ancient Concerts, Musical Reunions, Quar- 
New Move oF PAIntTING.—The Paris journals announce tette Concerts, and other concerts ad infinitum. It is in the 
that a new mode of painting asa substitute|for fresco has been dis- provinces that the real value of these concerts will be felt, and 
covered by a French artist, M. Chevot. We give the particulars | '" the earlier part of the London season. The experiment is 
in their own words :—‘ It is called by the author Fresque Mir- | @ bold one, and in spite of the assertion of a contemporary, 
turale; and consists of a composition which effectually resists | will ultimately command the success which the sound learning 
the action of saltpetre, so fatal to fresco painting wherever there | of so practised an artist as Mr. Lacy, and the high name of 
is saltpetre in the walls on which it is laid. The effect of M. | the composer whom he introduces in this novel form, deserve 
Chevot’s painting is as bold as that for which itis a substitute, | fom the amateur and the musical antiquary. 
and the colours are as vivid. It possesses not merely the advantage 
of resisting the effect of saltpetre, but can be washed when dirt 





or dust has accumulated upon it with quite as much security as PU 

oil paintings. Unlike fresco paintings, it never chips off; and THE DRAMA AND PUBLIC 
everything indicates that it will resist longer than any other pro- AMUSEMENTS. 

cess the action of time.’ — 


We learn that the applications for the loan of Mr. Mulready’s | Apr_pu1.—For the benefit of Madame CEeLesTE, anew piece 
pictures to form the Exhibition at the Society of Arts have met | was brought out here on Wednesday, and was quite successful. 
ee a taaen Lode Ds a the rh — set It is called Flying Colours ; or, Crossing the Frontier. The plot, 
Peel Sie, Mhangalinake, kee “med i unis aie dee at the — ca wets oe - ere Gone “oy er Son ri 

9 + e & ’ ° | ya L — y; a 
Spal toms‘ the pryue, io oly rel | 7 Yon ec oe ete ne ry 
NY Sah Tone ne ipa ay podbot oy ae etoh nes heh 
picture collectors. It is necessary, however, to state that his re ey “ - “monaghan py ecnig d —henesind ade gon. vaca 
objection is not to the scheme which he is asked to serve—but | ay peg oo es oom x ~— je say! weeds y 
merely to absence of Mulready from the exhibition of his own | lady fr “re ot "* ag aes = ‘“ ‘of b tter di soar ge 
gallery: and this it may be hoped he may yet get over er ys taper ee ee ee 

Geet ‘Ghnshanite Ran alot’ af thar dade cies i. ae paired in male attire. It is ascertained by the authorities that 
Parents at Nazareth Mes been selected by Col. B aed one pr ha stare oe Oe pinay, bat Wey ave eee woe 

f the 3001. prizeh aeeetastied eh, Md _ ’ of the two is the disguised lady. Now, as the nun is to be sent 
oF the - prizeholders in the Art- Union. back to the convent, and the officer to Paris, and as the former 
oem rn desires to go to Paris, and the latter to proceed to Nancy, it is 
MUSIC arranged between them that the lady shall declare herself the 

. captain, and the captain, assuming a female garb, shall pass 

; ; himself off as the lady. In due course the pair are arrested, the 
Jenny Lind Quadrilles—Jenny Lind Waltzes. Composed | Commandant, a bachelor, securing the real Heléne, the Governor, 
by C. Hornsy. London: Duff and Hodgson. a jealous husband, making a capture of that lady’s representa- 

Tue Jenny Lind mania is fast taking the usual form. Her tive. Confusion here becomes thrice confounded. Mademoiselle 
name is being attached to every commodity which tradesmen | ™®>@ges to intoxicate the Commandant with his own wine, whilst 


desire to weft i ey 3 +f. the military lady intrigues with the Governor’s wife and her 
puff into notice. Jenny Lind handkerchiefs and maid, and, in his turn, is forced to receive the addresses of the 


ee ee wer — absurd ar To Governor, who proposes to carry him off at all risks and hazards. 
the sheets before us have no irvine poate with “ ‘fair oa eg da A ae paige pebrctiny ype 
Swede than the name; but as compositions they are rather | the parties. WernSTER migrated from the Haymarket for that 
more than respectable. The waltzes will make a variety at a| evening only, and CeLesTe was capital as the Captain. The 
ball, and the quadrilles are equal to those usually brought | fault of the piece is its length. With judicious curtailment it 
forth by the season. But they have another attraction—an | Wil! have a run. 


execliont lth I trai : | PRINCESS’S THEATRE.—A new musical drama has been 
the oan" 1 portrait of the charming Jenny adorns | produced at this theatre. The plot is bad, butit is redeemed by 


— | Mr. DuGGAN’s music, a great deal of which is extremely grace- 
7 ve ful, and was sweetly sung by Miss STANLEY. The drama is 
QueEN’s Concert Rooms, Hanover Sauare.—The | entitled The King and the Piper, and consists of the adventures 
second of Mr. Ropuino Lacy’s Handelian Concerts took | of Sandie, a piper, played by Miss E. STANLEY, who falls into 
place on Tuesday evening last, and we are happy to say was | the company of King James J. and thence steps to fortune, and 
received with more earnest attention and approbation than the | the accomplishment of all his hopes, the chief of which was his 
former. We hope that this arises from an appreciation of the | ™arriage with his landlord’s daughter. It was, on the whole, 
pains which he has bestowed upon their production, no less | Successful, but not entirely so, and no doubt a little judicious 
than from the beauty of the pieces included in his pro- | ag _ pasty ge ge Us gpl lg 2 ig Io ne 
epee: “y age have slumbered for nearly acentury. To | sure of good plays well acted. Mr. xweiee hede re- 
e€ musical critic, these morceaurx possess a deep interest. | turned for a limited number of nights, and has commenced 
They present many points of resemblance to the most popular | with Hamlet and Lear. Mrs. WARNER has been engaged with 
airs which the great master’s oratorios have rendered familiar | him, so that this agreeable theatre will be more attractive than 
to us ; while the difference of treatment constitutes a sufficient | ever. The great actor was warmly welcomed when he stepped 
ground of contrast, exhibiting the powers of adaptation to his | upon the stage. 
subject, and acute perception of the minute shades which} LycEumM.—A little piece has been produced here, under the 
separate the sacred from the secular schools of composition. | title of Wanted a Hermit, which was, like most of those brought 
A duetto from his Alessandro (written in 1726), for soprano | 0Ut under Kerrey’s auspices, entirely successful. The plot is 
and tenor, “‘ Si, cara, Ja tua belta,” is a Pvcible iiustration | stated as follows:—A barrister’s clerk, in desperate circum- 
of this statement ; for the revival of which the amateur may | stances, represented by KEELEY, is engaged by an old gentle- 
thank the research and taste of Mr. Lacy. We cannot refrain | @%2» Who is passionately fond of his pres, Se Se oe See 
from expressing our admiration of Mr. Lockey’s delivery of | SS ee ee oe ee 
pecans eva antes ade , Yy OF | vegetable diet, and to abstain from porter, while a formidable 
LANDEL’S conceptions. Hanpet is his meteor; he attacks | board suspended over his head “requests” that no one will 
his phrases without fear, and inspires his hearers with a feeling | speak to him. This situation is disagreeable enough for a youth 
very remote from that usually attendant upon the delivery of | who bas been accustomed to a ‘‘ man-about-town”’ sort of exis- 
HANDEL’s energetic strains. A song, ‘“ All’ armi’’ (Gius- | tence; but what was to be done, when he was so hotly pursued 
tino, 1737,) was given by him in a style worthy of BRAHAM by his creditors as to be forced to give out that he had drowned 


and HaANnpet. Misses Detcy and DuvaL and Mr. W. | himself in the Serpentine ? The plot is made out of the secret 


SEGUIN completed the quartette , ie | love of the old gentleman's daughter for a young barrister, who 
P juartette on this occasion. The former | is disguised as under-gardener, which greatly disturbs the her- 














lady had recovere y ss which i i 1 mit? : : i ‘ i 
. ;™ p er . from the nervousness which impaired her | mit’s peace of mind, as he fancies that the maid-servant, who is 
ormer efforts, and the other two artists rendered great justice | his own sweetheart, is the real object of attraction. Mfrs. 
to the. airs entrusted to their well-known powers. We wish) KEELEY, as the maid-servant, is admirable; mingling the ha- 
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morous with the pathetic as genius only cando. KEELEY, as 
the Hermit, was irresistibly droll, and WiGAN played the Gar- 
dener with great spirit. It will have a run. 

SApLER’s WELLS.—Mr. Puevps has revived here Ma- 
TURIN’S tragedy of Bertrum. It is a romantic and showy piece, 
very much like a melodrama, and better adapted to the boards 
of the Adelphi. Nevertheless it was a favourite and famous 
character of KEAN. Mr. PHELps sustained the part of Ber- 


tram with great power and made more of it than the author had | 


designed. Miss App1son played Imogene with much feeling and 
good taste. It does well enough for a whitsuntide attraction, 
but it will not take a permanent place. 

Paris.—A five-act drama, of M. Felix Pyat, played at the 
Porte St. Martin, has afforded to Frederick Lemaitre the oppor- 
tunity of a success which almost equals that of Jenny Lind in 
London. Fred. Lemaitre was recalled three times, a circum- 
stance almost unparalleled with us. His character is that of a 
chiffonier, brutalised by the use of strong liquors, and fallen 
into the most abject state, both as regards penury, and moral 
degradation. One day this poor wretch is commissioned by a 
man, murdered before his eyes, to watch over_a poor young girl, 
whom this murder will leave an orphan in the wide world with- 
out a single resource. The Pére Jean undertakes, at all hazards, 


the charge of this embarrassing guardianship ; and the good im- | 


pulse recalls him, by degrees, in the ways of laborious enter- 
prise, of sobriety and economy. He firstis reclaimed to honesty, 
and later circumstances favouring the metamorphosis, he be- 


comes a perfect hero of devotion, courage, and disinterestedness. | 


M. Felix Pyat wanted to demonstrate that good deeds as well as 
bad ones were followed by their inevitable consequences, their 
predestined influence. The ideais a goodone. The drama is 
not excellent, but Frederick Lemaitre is admirable in it. No 
more is wanted to secure an immense success to the new play. 





CORRESPONDENCE. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE CRITIC. 


Sir,—My attention has been called to an erroneous im- | 


pression conveyed by a critique upon the translations of 
GeorGeE Sanp, which appeared in your paper of May 8. So 
far from Mauprat having the first of my translations, my 
series began, as is customary with all originators of a series, I 
believe, with two numbers of my own—the Last Aldini, and 
Simon. I shall be obliged by your rectifying this mistake in 
your next paper. With compliments I am, Sir, yours truly, 
Matitpa M. Hays. 


4, Paragon, Clifton, May 16. 





NECROLOGY. 
SIGNOR CARMIGNANI. 

Letters from Pisa announce that Italy has lost one of her most 
learned jurisconsults in the person of Signor Carmignani, pro- 
fessor at the University of that city, in the 79th year of his age. 
‘* By his works,”’ it is said, ‘‘ he contributed, as well as Bec- 


| Binpinc Pins.—Messrs. ACKERMAN have sent us a speci- 


men of a newly invented binding pin, which, for its ingenuity 
| and simplicity, deserves notice. It is a contrivance for keep- 
| ing together the loose sheets of music or periodical works, 
applied without trouble, and at a very trifling cost. 


| 


PREVENTION OF INFECTION FROM TyPHus Fever.—Dr. 
| J. C. Smith obtained 5,000/. from Parliament for the following 
| recipe :—*‘ Take six drachms of powdered nitre (saltpetre) and 
| six drachms of sulphuric acid (oil of vitriol) ; mix them in a tea- 
|cup. By adding one drachm of the oil at a time, a copious dis- 
| charge of nitrous acid gas will take place. The cup to be placed 
| during the preparation on a hot hearth or a plate of heated iron, 
and the mixture stirred with atobacco-pipe. The quantity of gas 
may be regulated by lessening or increasing the quantity of ingre- 
| dients. The above isfor a moderate-sized room ; half the quan- 
| tity would be sufficient for a small room. Avoid as much as 
| possible breathing the gas when it first rises from the vessel.’’ 
No injury to the lungs will happen when the air is impregnated 
with the gas, which is called nitrous acid gas; and it cannot be 
| too widely known that it possesses the property of preventing 
the spread of fever.— Dumfries Courier. 





| JOURNAL OF MENTAL PHILOSOPHY. 





CASE OF SOMNAMBULISM.—Altogether, the most interest- 
ing case of somnambulism on record is that of a young eccle- 
siastic, the narrative of which, from the immediate communica- 
tion of an Archbishop of Bordeaux, is given under the head of 
Somnambulism in the French Encyclopedia. This young eccle- 
siastic, when the archbishop was at the same seminary, used to 
rise every night, and write out either sermons or pieces of 
music. To study his condition, the archbishop betook himself 
several nights to the chamber of the young man, where he made 
the following observations:—The young man used to rise, to 
take paper, and to write. Before he wrote music he would take 
a stick and rule the lines with it. He wrote the notes, together 
with the words corresponding with them, with perfect correct- 
ness. Or, when he had written the words too wide, he altered 
them. The notes that were to be black he filled in after he had 
' completed the whole. After completing a sermon he read it 
} aloud from beginning to end. If any passage displeased him, he 
| erased it, and wrote the amended passage correctly over the 
| other; on one occasion he had to substitute the word ‘‘ adora- 
| ble’? for ‘‘ divin,”? but he did not omit to alter the preceding 
| ‘* ce’? into ‘ cet,” by adding the letter ‘‘t’? with exact preci- 
| sion to the word first written. To ascertain whether he used his 
| eves, the archbishop interposed a sheet of pasteboard between 
| the writing and his face. He took not the least notice, but 
| went on writing as before. The limitations of his perceptions 
| to what he was thinking about was very curious. A bit of ani- 
| seed cake that he had sought for he eat approvingly ; but when, 

on another occasion, a piece of the same cake was put in his 
| mouth, he spit it out without observation. The following in- 
| stance of the dependence of his perceptions upon, or rather their 
| subordination to, bis preconceived ideas, is truly wonderful. It 
| is to be observed that he always knew when his pen had ink in 
| it. Likewise, if they adroitly changed his papers, when he was 


caria, to the judicial reforms which the nineteenth century saw | writing, he knew it if the sheet substituted was of different size 
effected in Italy; and he has figured conspicuously in all the | from the former, and he appeared embarrassed in that case ; but 
most celebrated cases which have for many years been pleaded | if the fresh sheet of paper, which was substituted for that written 


before the Tuscan tribunals.’’ on, was exactly of the same size with the former, he appeared 

|} not to be aware of the change. And he would continue to read 
| off his composition from the blank sheet of paper as fluently as 
| when the manuscript itself lay before him; nay, more, he would 
| continue his corrections and introduce the amended passage, 
| writing it upon exactly the place on the blank sheet which it 
would have occupied on the written page.— Blackwood'’s Ma- 
gazine, 


——_—>—— 
M. ALEXANDRE VINET. 

Switzerland has lost one of her most distinguished writers, 
M. Alexandre Vinet—who died at Clarens on the 4th inst. at 
the premature age of fifty. M. Vinet’s works were principally 
theological, but his religion was moral far more than dogmatic. 
He was a critic, too, of a high order; and most of the modern 
French writers of eminence, as well as many of the old literary 
illustrations, of that country, have passed through his hands as 
areviewer. M. Sainte Beuve, who announces his death to the 
Journal des Débats, and furnishes some particulars of his cha- 
racter and life, hints that the latter has been shortened by the 
consequences attendant on the troubles that have of late years 
afflicted his country.—Athenaum. 








JOURNAL OF SCIENCE, INVENTIONS, 
AND IMPROVEMENTS. 
MAGNETIC Discovery.—It is said that a physician in the 
south of England has discovered the principle of magnetic force, 
which explains the deviation and dip of the needle, 
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841, —— Burnet, a working man, who formerly resided near Holborn, 
London, and who afterwards went into St. Giles’s workhouse, or 
either of his children. Something to advantage. 

842, WILLIAM JosePH ROBERTSON, who was an oilman in Charlotte. 
street, Bloomsbury, in 1815 and 1816, and at Ewell in 16817. 
Something to advantage. If dead, information rewarded. 

843, ELIZABETH, daughter of the late Jounn Street, tailor, 
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formerly resided at 13, * Newton-street, Holborn, London; at 
Somers’-town ; and afterwards in Keppell-mews, Russell-square ; 
and died at Teddington about the year 1830. Something to ad- 
vantage. Or, information of her rewarded. 

Co-Heirs in GAVELKIND of Jonn ScpLow, Esq. who was for- 
merly of Monument-yard, City of London, and of Thames Ditton, 
Surrey. Died Oct. 27, 1830. 

Saran SALMON and Mary ANN SALMon, daughters of William 
and Mary Salmon, of Great Ealing, Middlesex, or their personal 
representatives. Something to adyuntage. 

Mary Ann Waire, otherwise TURNER, who was a legatee under 
the will of John Stanford Girdier, esq. of Brook-green House, 
Hammersmith, deceased, Something to advantage. 

Henry Tupor Rees, Joun Rees, and Georce Ress, sons of 
George Rees, late of Cardiff,{Glamorgan, South Wales, spirit mer- 
chant. In October 1837, Mr. H. T. Rees resided at Rodney 
Hall, St. Thomas-in-the-Vale, at Jamaica. Something to ad- | 
vantage. | 

8. Nearest RevatTives of the late Mr. Joun Paine, formerly of the | 
firm of Paine and Hopkins, music-sellers, 69, Cornhill, London, | 
who died at his residence, 21, Red Lion-square, on the 24th of | 
March last. | 

ANNUITANTS named in the will of the Rev. Thomas A’BECKETT | 
Turner, late of Wootton-Underwood, Bucks, clerk, died 4th of | 
June, 1838. | 

NExT oF Kin of Joun Snaw, of Bruce-grove, parish of Totten- 
ham, carpenter and sash-maker, died in 1800. 

1, Next or Kin of Mary Crark, widow of William Clark, heretofore 
of Godstone, Surrey, deceased; and after his death cohabited with 
and passed as wife of one Dennis Firm, also deceased, and died in 
March 1839, in the workhouse Some- 
thing to advantage. 

Next or Kin of Saran Buny, late of Lichfield, Staffordshire, | 
spinster, died 4th of September, 1831. Something to advantage. 


844, 


845, 


846, 


847. 





849, 


850. 


85 


of St. George, Southwark. 


$52, 





853, Next or Kin of Jacos Wuitcnurcn Worth, late of Grace- 
church-street, London, warehouseman, died 14th of February, 1838. | 
(To be continued weekly.) | 
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BOOKSELLERS’ CIRCULAR. 


LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 





THE Percy Socrety.—The annual general meeting of the 
above Society was held on Saturday the Ist inst. in the rooms of 
the Royal Society of Literature, St. Martin’s-place, Trafalgar-sq. 

in the chair. Thomas | 
Wright, Esq. the secretary, read the report of the Society’s ope- | 
rations during the past year, which stated that the total receipts | 
were 340]. Os. 10d. and the expenditure 286/. 13s. 6d. leaving 
with the treasurer the sum of 53/. 7s. 4d. The publications for | 
the last year have been—1. ‘‘A Dialogue on Wit and Folly, by | 
John Heywood, now first printed from the original manuscript, 
by F. W. Fairholt, F.S.A’’ 2. ‘A Collection of Proverbs and | 
Popular Sayings relating to the Seasons, the Weather, and Agri- 
cultural Pursuits, by M. A. Denham.’’ 3. ‘‘ Popular Songs, | 
illustrative of the French Invasions of Ireland, Part II. edited, | 
with introductory passages and notes, by T. C. Croker, Esq.”’ | 
4. ‘‘ The Canterbury Tales of Geoffrey Chaucer, a new text, with 
illustrative notes ; edited by Thomas Wright, Esq. M.A., F.S.A. 
&e. vol. I.’ 5. ‘The most Pleasant Song of Lady Bessy, and 
how she married King Henry VII. of the House of Lancaster ; | 
edited by James O. Halliwell, Esq.’’ The report having been 
adopted, a series of resolutions in behalf of the Society were car- 
ried, including one of thanks to his lordship for presiding, when 
the business terminated. 

M. d’Aligre, one of our wealthiest men (he was generally 
supposed to possess 1,200,000f. or 48,0001. a year), lately died, 
and his will has been the subject of much gossip. It is true 
that the document wears a queer look. Here is the first sen- 
tence ; ‘‘ I deprive my beloved and only ehild of all that the law 
will allow me to take awayfrom her.’’ Another clause is to this 
effect: ‘‘ I bequeath to Mdile. Cornelie Falcon 50,000f. and the 
small house she rented from me, in consideration of the pleasure 
she afforded me the only time I heard her sing.”’ It is also said 
that M. d’Aligre has left about 30,000f. a year to be divided 
amongst some rats of the opera. These rats are the little 








walking ladies who figure in processions, either as pages, or | 
peasant girls, or as sylphides, according to necessity. By way of | 
compensation, the same eccentric individual has bequeathed | 
three millions of francs (120,000/.) to the hospital of the town of 
Chartres.—Paris Correspondent of the Literary Gazette. 

Mr. Thomas Moore, after passing nearly a week with his old 
friend Mr. Corry, returned to his own cottage in Wiltshire, on j 





Wednesday. Daring his stay in Cheltenham he appeared to be, 
considering his years, in good health, and was in tolerable 
spirits. On two or three mornings he was early on the Mont- 
pellier walk, and seemed always sensitively alive to the influence 
of music; and while listening to some of his own sweet airs, 
played by our excellent band, was obviously much affected.— 
Cheltenham Looker-on. 


—e 
LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 


Abbott’s (Rev. J.) Way to do Good, new. edit. 12mo. 2s. 6d. cl.— 
Alison’s (A.) History of Europe during the French Revolution, Vol. VI. 
12mo. 6s. el 

Bakewell’s Parting Precepts to a Female Sunday Scholar, 18mo. 1s. 6d. 
cl.—Barnes’s (A.) Notes on Job, Vol. II. “‘Cumming’s Edition,’’ 
12mo, 2s. 6d. cl.—Bellengham’s (Rev. J.) Sermons, 12mo. 5s. cl.— 
Bogue’s European Library, Vol. XIX. ‘‘ Thierry’s History of the 
Roman Conquest,’’ Vol. II. 12mo. 3s, 6d. cl.—Burn’s (Rev. J.) Mis- 
sionary Enterprises in Many Lands, 2nd edit. 32mo. 2s, cl. gilt.— 
Burns’s Select Library, ‘‘Arabian Nights Entertainments,’’ 2 vols. 
12mo; 12s. el. 

Chambers, (Robert) Select Writings, Vol. [V., 12mo. 4s. cl.—Chaucer, 
Selections from the Poetical Works of, by C. D. Deshler, post 8vo. 
3s. 6d. cl.—Chelins’s (J. M.) System of Surgery, translated, with 
Notes. J. F. South. Vol II. 8vo. 1/. 12s. cl.—Ditto, 2 vols. 8vo. 37. cl. 
—Child’s (Mrs.) Fact and Fiction, ‘‘ Smith’s Standard Library,’’ 8vo. 
2s, swd.—Cowie’s Printer’s Pocket Book, 7th edit. 12mo. 2s. 6d. cl.— 
Cowburn’s Suitor’s Guide, cl. bds. 12mo. 2s, 6d.—Cowper’s (W. 
Poetical Works and Life, edited by Rev. F. S. Grimshawe, Vol. II. 
12mo., 3s. cl. 

Daughters ; a Novel, by the Author of the ‘‘ Gambler’s Wife,”’ 3 vols. 
post 8vo. 1/, 11s. 6d. bds.—Davidson’s (J. B.) New System of Short- 
hand, 12mo., 2s. cl.—Day’s Punctuation reduced to a System, 3rd edit. 
18mo. 1s. 6d. cl.—De Porquet’s French-English and Euglish-French 
Dictionary, new. edit. 18mo. 5s. roan, lettered; 4s. swd. 

Elias’s Letters, Essays, &e. by Morgan, 18mo. 3s. 6d. cl.—Ellis’s Speci- 
mens of the Early English Poets, new edit. 3 vols. feap. 8vo. 18s. cl.— 
Ewipides Hecuba, edited by R. Porson, A.M. new edit. 8yo. 3s. 6d. 
boards. 

Fletcher’s (G.) Parliamentary Portraits of the Present Period, Vol. I. 
ost Svo. 7s. cl, 

Giles’s J, A.) Alani Prioris Contuariensis postea Abbatis Tewkesberien- 
sis Scriptz, Vol. III. $vo. 6s. cl.—Ditto Scriptores Rerum Gestarum, 
vol. VI. 8vo. 10s. el. 

Hand-book (The) to Paris, 1]th edit. sq. lémo. 2s. 6d. cl.—Happy 
Ignorance; or, Church and State, 12mo, 5s. cl.—Herbert (Edward, 
Lord of Cherbury), Life of, with Portrait, ‘‘ Smith’s Standard Library,’’ 
8vo, 1/. 10s. swd.—Herodotus, Stories from, by C. C. Moberly, 1smo. 
3s. cl.—Home and its Influence, by the Hon. Adela Sidney, 3 vols. 
post 8vo. 1/, 11s. 6d. bds.— Hook’s (Dr. W. F.) Sermons on the Miracles 
of our Saviour, Vol. I. 12mo. 5s. cl. 

Inquiry (An) into the Difference of Style Observable in Ancient Glass 
Paintings, 2 vols. 8vo. 30s. cl. 

Jardine’s Naturalist’s Library, Peoples Edition, Vol. XXIII. ‘‘ Thick 
Skinned Animals,’’ 12mo. 4s. 6d. cl.—Jeremiah Parkes; a Novel by 
the Author of the ‘‘ Poor Cousin,’’ 3 vols. post 8vo. 1/. ils. 6d. bds.— 
Jones’s (Rev, B. G.) Collects and Catechising for every Sunday and 
Festival throughout the Year, 18mo. 3s. cl, 

Lane’s (W.) Greek Versification Simplified, 12mo. 3s. cl.—Lectures on 
the English Poets, Svo. 6s. cl. 

M‘Neile’s Church and the Churches, new edit. 12mo. 7s. cl.—Mary 
Anne Wellington, History of, by the Rev. R. Cobbold, 2nd edit. 
Vol. I. post 8vo. 10s. 6d. cl. Meadow’s (T. C.) Italian and Engiish 
Dictionary, complete, new edit. 18mo. 7s. cl.; 7s. 6d. roan.—Miles 
(W.) on the Horse’s Foot, and how to Keep it Sound, new edit. with 
Appendix, imp. 8vo. 9s. cl.—Ditto, Appendix to Ditto, separate, imp. 
8vo. 28. 6d. swd.—Miller’s(T.) Country Year Book, 2 vols. sq. 16mo. 
10s, cl.—Musical Herald (The), Vol. II. 4to. 8s. cl.—My Flock; or, 
the Parish Priest’s Register, 12mo. 5s. roan, with clasp. 

Norton’s (A.) Evidences of the Genuineness of the Gospels, 2nd edit. 
2 vols. demy 8vo. 20s. cl. 

O’Neill’s (H. B.) Nugae Canon, a collection of Poems, 12mo. 6s. 6d, cl. 
—Outlines of the History and Formation of the Understanding, 12mo. 
2s, half-bound. 

Parlour Library (The), Vol. IV. ‘‘ Consuelo, by G. Sand, Vol. I.’’ 12mo. 
Js. bds.—Percy’s Reliques of Ancient English Poetry, new edit. 
3 vols. feap. Svo, 18s. cl. ; 21s. half morocco; 27s. morocco elegant.— 
Plummer’s (Rev. M.) Observations on the Book of Common Prayer, 
12mo. 6s. cl. 

Rowbotham’s (J.) New Guide to Spanish and English Conversation, 3rd 
edit. sq. 12mo. 3s. 6d. cl.—Rubio’s Rambies in the United States and 
Canada in 1845, with a short account of Oregon, 2nd edit. 8vo. 4s. cl. 

Scottish Tourist’s (The) Guide, 18mo. 8s. 6d. ¢el.—Ditto Abbotsford Tour 
—Steamboat Tour—Highland Tour—Edinburgh and its Environs— 
Loch Katrine, &c.—Fal!s of Clyde—Trayelling Maps, &e. 2s. 6d. each, 
cl.—Shadow of the Clouds, by “‘ Zela,’’ feap. 8vo. 5s. cl.—Spenser and 
the Faery Queen, by Mrs. C, M. Kirkland, post 8vo. 3s. 6d. cl.— 
Strickland (Agnes) Lives of the Queens of England, Vol. X. cr. 8vo. 
10s. 6d. cl. — Supernaturalism (The) of New England, feap. 8vo. 
2s. 6d. cl. 

Townley’s (J.) Diseases, Regeneration, and Culture of the Potatoe, Svo. 
2s. swd.—Townsend’s (Rev. G. F.) The Christian Pilgrimage from 
the Cradle to the Grave, 12mo. 5s. cl. 

Wells (The) of Scripture Illustrated in Verse, cr. Syo. 2s. cl.—Wheeler’s 
(G. B.) Eton Latin Grammar of Dean Colet and Erasmus, revised by 
E, Wettenhall, new edit. 12mo. 2s. cl.—William’s Ministerial Records, 
by Morgad, 12mo. 2s. swd.—Wilson (Rey. Josias), Memorials of, 2nd 
edit. 18mo. Is. 6d, cl. 18. swd, 

—. the Martyr, by the Rey, R, Cobbold, 3 vols, post 8vo. 1/, 11s, 6d, 

oards, 











